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PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR IN INDIA: CATCHING WILD ELEPHANTS AT THE GOVERNMENT KHEDAH IN THE MYSORE DISTRICT, 


FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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effect of 


Barclay was a powerful 


this an exceptional instance of the 
pugilism upon the Captain’s morals 
fighter, and when any fresh man came into the London ring 
he would put on the gloves with him but it was not among 
that he had a pair staffed 
stuffed In one of 
Young 


the Captain was ashamed 


the things generally known 
only half 
these late, 
Molyneux got one of these gloves 

to ask for it, and in consequence got his ribs fractured, which 


especially for such trials—i.« 


trials Barclay arrived and, by mistake, 


one 1s glad to read. 


It must be confessed that among the better class of pugilists 
a certain bulldog pertinacity was developed, not unworthy of 
Jefore Tom Cribb fought selcher, he pro- 


that my head will break his hands to 


admiration. Jem 
phesied : “ You'll see 
pieces.” Cribb’s head was frightfully disfigured, and so certain 
did his defeat appear that not only was 20 to | laid against 
him, but Jackson (under whose professional auspices the affair 
‘Gentlemen, keep your seats ; 
minutes, 


* walked 


conducted) exclaimed : 
will be another fight 
Jelcher, apparently unhurt, gave in, 


was 
there 
however, 
round the ring showing his knuckles driven up.” 


few 
and 


directly.” In a 


Whatever may be said of Mr. Browning's later productions 
the objections urged against the too fortunate lover in 
Locksley Hall” (Number One) can certainly not apply to 
them : “ He will answer to the purpose easy things to under- 
stand”; they are not easy, except, perhaps, to members of the 
With his earlier and shorter poems the 
are not only as 


Browning Society. 
cise is different : his “ Dramatic Fragments” 
fine as anything in the language, but can be appreciated by 
all intelligent readers ; but the contents of the latest volume 
are not poems to be sent by telegraph. This somewhat crucial 
test was applied to them in the case of a provincial paper, 
with a very humorous result. The editor makes his apology 
to the reader in words to the following effect : “Our London 
Correspondent has, with his usual enterprise, forwarded us 
some extracts from Mr. Browning's new volume; but tho 
verses are not, of course, of the class of which it can be said 
* He that runs may read’; and they have been sent us by wire, 
and, consequently, without stops. Under these circumstances 
we have been unable to discover with exactness where the 
lines begin or end, and have been obliged to present them in 
that somewhat amorphous state to our readers, who will, how- 
ever, doubtless derive an intellectual satisfaction in arranging 
them for themselves.” 


Jf all living authors (and, for that matter, of dead ones 
too) Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is certainly the most given to 
optimism. That one who has pursued the literary calling for 
so many year’ should have such views is especially creditable, 
for when most of his contemporaries reach old age they are 
apt to regret the circumstance. It is a calling which “ begins 
in gladness,” but, as a very distinguished member of it has 
observed, “ thereof comes in the end despondency and madness,” 
and, at all events, despondency. Men of letters are generally 
far from wealthy ; that great comfort of a protracted life— 
leisure in old age, is denied them; for when they can 
no longer work they are often a burden on those they 
It is true that their reputation grows with their 
but when they have ceased to write it does not 
support them. It is even possible that fame may begin 
to pall a little upon authors after seventy. Browning 
s22ms to have been an exception, if the remark, * This 
is very gratifying,” which he is said to have made on hear- 
ing of the success of his new volume, were his last words. 
It is, perhaps, because Oliver Wendell Holmes is a doctor as 
as an author that he takes such cheerful views of 
A good doctor is always on the side of life, and 
against its opposite; his motto (for his patient's use, at 
all events) is “Never say die.” But, unless this poet and 
humourist is joking (which is quite possible, for he is very 
good at it, and never better than in the article in th 
Atlaatie Mouthly which has evoked thjs Note), his observa- 
tions will amaze a good many old people. “If one lives to 
b> seventy,” he says, “one soon gets used to the text with 
*‘ threescore years and ten’ in it. The octogenarian loves to 
read about people of ninety and over. Ile is curions about the 
liographies of centenarians.’ Thix clinging to life in so 
noble an old fe!low ought to “ enconrage the others.” but one 
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after seventy (and with some 


ig that effect : ; 
we need a good deal of encouragement. 
and very hard work, to“ keep 


while, 


a man, almost as clever, and who had szen 

f w ‘alled * the World” than even O. W. H.. who 
contended that thirty-three years should be the limit of human 
It was to commence at seventeen, “ when we are 


as he had ‘the 


exist 
misfortune to become at that 
first 


Then comes 


our own masters 


age} andexperience the rapture of love. For the next 
venteen years all is well with us the period of 


‘pretty weil. After fifty all is bathos. The same things are 
again at the table of Life 


this 


offered to us over and over 


recauffés, not worth the guest's attention.” Ye 
individual was not what is called “a man of pleasure”; he 
had great intelligence, and played a leading part in the world, 
nor did he certainly leave it he found it. He 
would have enjoyed (even after fifty) Dr. Wendell Holmes’s 

very still hear the shuffle of his feeble 
feet on the fallen leaves as we took our last walk together, 
and the tone, almost of anguish, in which he murmured, * May 


you never, like me, 


worse than 


much. I can 


my boy, live to be an old, old man!” 


Our Imperial appreciation” from Berlin, which Emin 


t in ample repayment” for all his services to 
Pekin. 
Fund, given “by the 


Pasha fel 


humanity, has found its counterpart at The foreign 


subscriptions to the Chinese Famine 
gentry and rich people of all countries thinking upon the 
goodness of the Sacred Dynasty pervading the universe,” have 
been made known to his Celestial Majesty ; and he has been 
‘heavenly bounty,” to bestow upon the chair- 
a button of the third rank as 


pleased, in his 
man of the British committee * 
n especial mark of Imperial favour.” Nay, upon the memorial 
of the Viceroy of Nanking. which recommends some acknow- 
benevolence of the “ foreign devils,” he has 
graciously written with the Vermilion Pencil. “ Let it 
requested.” One hardly knows whether to admire most the 


extraordinary affability of these potentates, or their admirable 


ledgement of the 
be as 


ense Of proportion, 


Golf has long been winning its way in England, as it 
deserves to do, for no better outdoor game—adapted, too, for 
and both There are 
nearly as good players in the south as in the north—its natural 


sexes—was ever invented. 


all ages 
home : but, notwithstanding the great increase of performers, 
it is doubtful whether the feats of the golfers of old have 
been exceeded. Captain Horatio Ross, who was great at it, as 
at all sports, used to describe a match at which he was present 
(though he could hardly be said to have seen it) of a very 
striking kind. Lord Nigel Kennedy and Mr. Cruickshank of 
Langley Park were great players, but liked a little money on 
the game to give it zest. After the race ordinary at Montrose 
they made a match for £500 a hole, and agreed to play it there 
and then. It was ten o'clock at night, and quite dark, and the 
golfing ground, though it was called “ the links,” was not lighted 
up. Only two lanterns were allowed : one placed by the hole, 
and another carried by an attendant to see to whom the ball 
belonged. Boys accustomed to the game (caddies) were placed 
along the course to listen to the flight of the balls and to run 
to the spot where they fell. Both players knew the ground, 
but, what was still very curious, they made out their holes with 
almost the same number of strokes as they usually did in the 
daytime. “I think on the average,” says the Captain (a much 
more trustworthy narrator of the manners of his time than 
Captain Gronow), “ they took about seven strokes in darkness 
to six in daylight.” 

The question of “The curse of labour” is being discussed 
with great spirit, especially by those who have the greatest 
experience of it. It is surprising how well the matter is 
handled, froma literary point of view, by those who, from their 
own account, can have had little or no time to spare for self- 
education. It is all very well, they say. for philosophers and 
others to say that the Scripture view of excessive toil is only 
‘ Eastern,” and arises from the Asiatic distaste for work of all 
kinds : they prefer to take the natural meaning of the words, 
and for once to be the upholders of orthodoxy. What is still 
more curious, they exhibit a considerable sense of humour : the 
high-flying panegyrics on “ the dignity of labour,” however pro- 
longed, which have been pronounced from easy-chairs, provoke 
not altogether undeserved ridicule. “ Dismayed by no difficulty, 
shrinking from no exertion, exhausted by no struggle,’ writes 
an eloquent divine, “ clamorous Labour knocks with its hundred 
hands at the golden gate of the morning.” “ Well, Sir,” writes 
one of the “hands” to his editor in reply to this beautiful 
passage, “J rise at 4.45 to clamorously knock at the golden 
gate of the morning, opened just before and closed punctually 
at six o'clock (after which we are fined), and yet I fail most 
miserably to appreciate the dignity of labour.” Another 
writes : “ Before a man ventures to give;an opinion upon this 
question (i.e. of excessive toil) he ought to spend at least one 
year in trying the experiment; though (even then) it is not 
the one year, but the one whole life, minus the thirteen years 
before we start wage-earning, in which the friction comes in.” 
All this may spell Socialism, or worse, for aught I know ; but 
there seems to be a “ plaguey deal ” of common-sense about it. 

It has been said that there is no habitable part of the 
globe where a Scotchman doing a very good business is not to 
be found; but the Englishman is not far behind him in that 
respect. Many of us think it is better to rule in—well, the 
most unpleasant places—rather than serve in civilised com- 
munities. There is a legend at Trinity that one of the Fellows 
once wrote to the Master to ask the favour of an early 
remittance of his money, because, as King of one of the South 
Sea group. he had just declared war against a neighbouring 
island (ruled over very likely by a Fellow of John’s). ‘The 
same thing is still going on. Captain Goodwin, of the bark 
Tewkesbury, wrecked on the Caroline Islands last April, 
writes to acknowledge his obligations to Mr. Charles Irons, 
“Prime Minister of Pozeat Island,” who behaved to him with 
a kindness quite unusual in the domain of diplomacy. He 
describes that gentleman as “ living in rather a savage state. 
with seven wives,” but held in universal respect. He did not 
siy that he was a Fellow of a college: that would havo 
Leen a dangerous admission, as the fact of his having even one 
wife would have deprived him of his income from that source ; 
but T shal! look up the University Calendar 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
In all probability this will be the very last year of excessive 
adornment and garish display in the building up of Christmas 
pantomime. The managers have seemingly combined to try 
and cut one another's throats and to reduce their banking 
accounts toa minimum. By and by, when the balance-sheets 
are published, we shall be able to see who has won—or, to put 
it in anether way, who has got best out of a very hazardous 
venture. ‘The modern director of popular entertainments is 
in the same awkward plight just now, mutatis mutandis, asthe 
directors of the London General Omnibus Company, who are 
apparently forced to adopt the ruinous principle of cheap 
fares in order to drive the rival companies off the road. The 
omnibus companies strive their very utmost to show who will 
stand out longest and drive the delighted public the farthest 
distance for a penny, and in the end the rivals are like the 
Kilkenny cats, without the vestige of a tail to erect, or like 
mangled birds, without so much as a feather to 
fly with. Such will be the ultimate fate of the mana- 
who extensively in the expensive commodity 
known as “spectacle.” ‘They are playing a magnifi- 
cent game of “brag”: they are burning their boats. Mr. 
Augustus Harris naturally desires to keep up the reputation 
of the Drury-Lane annual. His mission is to ery aloud and 
shout. His voice is bound to be the loudest in the fair. If 
someone else uses his lungs, Mr. Augustus Harris will take up 
the speaking-trumpet. His fame has been made by his 
liberality, his lavish expenditure, his excess. He has always 
had the finest pantomime that has ever been seen at 
Drury-Lane, and he will go on giving the finest until he 
drops or his banking account is exhausted. Suddenly by 
his side starts up a rival showman—-his own brother. Well, 
it is not a question of art: it is simply a question of extrava- 
gant merchandise. Art is put on one side; artists are relegated 
to insignificant positious ; songs that might please, fancy that 
might charm, simplicity that might delight, are ousted in 
order that two clever—or, shall we say, reckless—showmen 
can show the public how much they can spend, not on what is 
necessary, but on what is superfluous—nay, in an artistic sense, 
indecorous and inflated. 

The dramatic world has suddenly gone mad on expensive 
production, out of all proportion to the artistic scheme on 
hand. Barnum isat Olympia with his “ Nero,” and Barnum, at 
all hazards, must be cut out. Barnum gives five entertain- 
ments at one and the same minute—and all are incompre- 
hensible and wasted. If the Brothers Harris had to manage 
a circus they would give ten entertainments at the same 
second, until they drove their audiences dancing mad. They 
are bound to cut out everybody, and their existence depends 
upon being the best. Barnum is evidently the bugbear. “ Nero” 
must die, or the reputation of London trembles in the balance. 
And so it comes that we find the old Adelphi play “The 
Dead Heart” robbed of its true dramatic significance 
at the Lyceum by its excess of pantomime display; the 
bad play “La Tosca,” at the Garrick, bolstered up into a 
success by means of artistic scenery and adornment far 
richer and more beautiful than such a trivial and repulsive 
dramatic subject deserves ; the fun of the Drury-Lane panto- 
mime curtailed in order to outvie the Haymarket pantomime ; 
the humour of the Haymarket pantomime reduced to zero in 
order to cut out the Drury-Lane pantomime in mere splendour ; 
the ballet at the Alhambra costing three times as much as it 
ought to do in order to be talked about more than the Empire 
ballet—and, meanwhile, the poor, innocent, trusting public 
groaning for what is reasonably artistic, moaning for what is 
genuinely funny, but compelled to sit still watching a Bel- 
shazzar’s feast while rival directors are recklessly burning 
their fingers. But the writing is on the wall. ‘The day of 
scenic dissipation is doomed ! 

Let me give a brief illustration of what I mean, and what 
the public are already beginning to understand, by an allusion 
to the pantomime at Her Majesty's. I have not yet seen the 
pantomime at Old Drury, but I cannot conceive anything of 
the kind more gorgeous, more massive, or more startling 
than the three great scenes arranged by Mr. Charles Harris. 
The insect ballet almost defies description. Each dress is a 
work of art, and would delight the most prosaic naturalist. 
Think of the infinitely varied hues on a beetle’s wing conveyed 
in needlework—beetles that only hop on to the stage fora 
second and are off again! Think of the combinations of colour 
required for the effective pose of the final Shakspearean picture 
that dazzles for an instant and is gone! These effects are 
transitory, they are not abiding. We learn nothing from them 
whatever. We merely gaze and stare, and are startled. The 
insect ballet aud the Shakspearean tableaux have no more 
to do with the fairy story of “Cinderella” than with a 
Sanscrit legend. They are absolutely foreign to the whole 
dramatic idea. Viewed as an artistic contribution to the story, 
they are hopelessly and illogically wrong. As _ beautiful 
things of themselves, they are perfect. If people want to see 
ballets of insects and Shakspearean tableaux, let them be added 
to a subject worthy of them; but to tell the artistic and 
appreciative child that they are the artistic outcome of * Cinder- 
cella” is to tell the child utter nonsense. “Cinderella” is the 
old conventional peg on which these smart dresses are hung. 
And the peg will soon break down unless it is looked after. 
The imaginative child, the poetic child, cannot detect one 
fragment of the old story under the weighty mass of millinery. 
And what will the artists say? I put it to them, as this is an 
art question affecting the future of artistic production—a far 
more serious question than many people believe or care to 
believe. How dothe artists engaged at Her Majesty's fancy 
themselves? ‘They shall answer. It is a play, or it is not 
aplay. If a play, it ought to be acted; if nota play, it does 
not require dramatic artists of the first importance. 

Does Miss Minnie Palmer—so highly gifted, who sings so 
well, dances so well—consider that she gives the faintest 
idea to the children of Cinderella’? Does she believe that 
she was even the story-book Cinderella for half a second? 
Where was her sorrow, her patience, her humility Was 
inside the character’ No: she did not 
pretend to be Cinderella, but she proved herself an 
attractive variety actress, who might have been Miggles 
or Mliss. or one of Bret Harte’s Californian heroines, as much 
as our old goddess of the hearth. Does Mrs. Leigh really 
believe that she had a chance of representing the mother cof 
Cinderella and her unruly sisters’? Does Miss Laura Linden— 
clever and accomplished artist—think she did herself justice 
as a comedian of the front rank by dressing herself up as an 
attractive masher in white? Does Mr. Shiel Barry believe he 
has added to his artistic reputation by playing a pantomime 
demon sulkily and heartlessly? Do any in the whole cast 
believe that they have done themselves justice as artists 
or that they will stand out better in public reputation? Why 
should the pantomime be the graveyard of artistic enterprise ! 
Why should artists be delnded by attractive salaries into 
barying their reputations? Why shonld actors and actresses be 
smothered with scenery and rendered of no account! IT speak 
earnestly, and in their interests. Scenery and spectacle ara 
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THE DISPUTE WITH PORTUGAL. 
The Portuguese Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senhor Barros 
Gomes, in his lengthy reply to Lord Salisbury’s despatch on 
the claims of Portugal to vast territorial dominions in the 
interior of Africa, recites many obscure historical incidents 
extending over two centuries and a half, beginning with a 
pretended cession of “the ancient empire of Monomotapa "— 
probably a fabulous empire—to a Portuguese Governor of 
Mozambique in 1630. Almost simultaneously with this curious 
diplomatic essay in political controversy we received the start- 
ling news that a Portuguese officer, Major Serpa Pinto, hitherto 
known as a peaceful traveller in the regions of the Upper 
Zambesi, has appeared at the head of a small military force 
on the banks of the Shiré, in the district recently visited by 
the British Consul, Mr. H. H. Johnston. and has been fighting 
with the Makololo, a native race friendly to the English and 
Scottish }tations on the route to Lake Nyassa. It is also 
stated that Major Serpa Pinto has taken away the British 
flags planted by our Consul at the confluence of the Ruo 
with the Shiré, a point commanding the road to Blantyre, 
the heac yuarters of the Scottish Mission. and that the freedom 
and security of communications with Lake Nyassa would be 
seriously compromised by tolerating these hostile acts in a 
country to which Portugal has no title of sovereignty or 
former occupation. This question is of much greater present 
urgency than that of the past existence of Portuguese stations 
on the river Zambesi beyond those of Sena, Tete, and Zumbo, 
to the west ; or than that of the Mashona country, south of 
the Zambesi, where Lobengula, King of the Matabele, has 
been approached by the new British South African Company 
with n gotiations for the right of working certain goldfields. 
The British settlements on Lake Nyassa, those of the Scottish 
Kirk, the English Universities Church Mission,-and the 
African Lakes Company, have been many years established 
on the traces of Dr. Livingstone’s geographical explorations ; 
and free access to them from the Lower Zambesi, which is 
a common highway of navigation for all the world, has been 
guaranteed by international treaties. The Shiré was first 
explored by Livingstone and Baines, having previously been 
unknown to the Portuguese except at its junction with the 
Zambesi; and, where it ceases to be navigable, from the 
cataracts or rapids, the road to the highlands at Blantyre, and 
thence to Lake Nyassa, was opened, and has been maintained, 
entirely by British efforts. In the interests of commerce and 
civilisation, for the discouragement of the slave trade, and for 
the work of religious missions, thes? settlements are of the 
greatest value. The conduct of the Portuguese colonial ad- 
ministration has, to say the least, not been favourable to those 
interests within the admitted range of its dominion and. 
influence. It cannot be permitted to exercise authority in 
regions which it has never occupied. and which have. for a 
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PORTUGUESE COMMANDER ON THE ZAMBESI. 

Of the three British ships of war which have been sent to 
Delagoa Bay, the Raleigh is the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral 
Wells, commanding the Cape and West Coast of Africa station. 
The Raleigh, Captain H. Wilmot Fawkes, is a second-class 
cruiser of 5200 tons, and carries twenty-four guns, of which 
eight are 90-cwt., eight 6-in. 8l-ewt., and eight 5-in. 38-cwt. 
guns, together with twelve machine and four light guns. She 
built at Chatham in 1873. The Curacoa is a third-class 
screw cruiser of 2380 tons, Captain R. W. Stopford. She 


was 
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THE COURT. 

The Queen takes drives daily at Osborne, being accompanied 
generally by Princess Beatrice or the Duchess of Albany. 
On Christmas Eve presents from the Queen were distributed 
at Osborne to the Whippingham schoolchildren by Princess 
Beatrice and the Duchess of Albany. Her Majesty and the 
Royal family and the members of the Royal household 
attended Divine service on Christmas morning. ‘The Rev. 
Canon Duckworth, D.D., officiated. Admiral Edmund 
Commerell arrived at Osborne on Dec. 27, and had the honour 
of dining with the Queen and the Royal family. The Dean of 
Windsor arrived at Osborne on the 28th, and had the honour of 
dining with the Queen and the Royal family. Mr. Haggard 
(Secretary of Legation at Athens) was also invited. On 
Sunday morning, the 29th, her Majesty and the Roya] family 
and the members of the Royal household attended* Divine 
service, the Dean of Windsor officiating. The Dean had the 
honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal family, and 
left Osborne next morning. Itis stated that Princess Beatrice 
is arranging a series of historical tableaux, in which the ladies 
and gentlemen of the Court at Osborne will take part. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales spent a happy Christmas 
at their Norfolk seat, surrounded by all their family, except 
Prince Albert Victor, who is, as everybody knows, in India. 
and natural are the ties which bind the family 
together that telegraphic communications passed between 
Sandringham and the far East during the Christmas celebra- 
tions. ‘The Prince received on Christmas Eve at Sandringham 
House the Rev. Walter Boyce, M.A., head master of King’s 
Lynn Grammar School, and presented to Master Swan, one of 
the pupils of the school, the gold medal which his Royal 
Highness gives to the best scholar. The Prince expressed the 
pleasure it afforded him to make the presentation, and con- 
gratulated the recipient upon having qualified for it. The 
day was pleasantly and profitably commemorated at Sand- 
ringham. On Christmas morning the Prince and Princess, 
with Prince George and Princesses Victoria and Maud, Princess 
Louise (Duchess of Fife) and the Duke of Fife, attended 
by the ladies and gentlemen of the household, were 
present at Divine service at the church of St. Mary 
Magdalen, in Sandringham Park. ‘The Rev. F. G. A. 
Hervey, M.A., Rector of Sandringham with Babingley and 
West Newton, Domestic Chaplain to the Prince of Wales and 
Chaplain to the Queen, officiated, and preached the sermon, The 
Duke of Cambridge arrived at Sandringham on the 28th ona 
visit to the Prince and Princess of Wales. ‘Ihe Right Rev. 
William Boyd Carpenter, D.D., Bishop of Ripon, the Right 
Hon. Henry Chaplin, M.P., President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, and Sir Frederick Leighton, Bart., President of the 
Royal Academy, also arrived at Sandringham on a short visit 
to the Prince and Prinecss 
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quarter of a century past, been made the seat of useful British 
enterprise, both philanthropic and mercantile, under the pro- 
tection of our own Government. 





DELAGOA BAY. 

This bay, to which the Cape Squadron has been ordered to 
proceed in consequence of the dispute with Portugal, marks 
the southern limit of the Portuguese coast, and is the best 
harbour in East Africa. The bay is extensive, but the real 
harbour is fifteen miles across, and here the navigable portion 
is from six to twelve and in some places twenty fathoms. 
Three large streams empty themselves into Delagoa Bay—the 
King George, the English River, and the Maputa. The silt 
deposited by these streams has caused shallows and flats, which 
render the navigation of the bay somewhat 


carries four 6-in. 5-ton guns, cight 5-in. 40-cwt. guns, one 
$-pounder quick-firing, nine machine, and two light guns. The 
Brisk, Commander A. J. Winsloec, is a twin screw torpedo- 
cruiser of the third class, of 1770 tons. She carries six 6-in. 
5-ton guns, eight 3-pounder quick-firing, two machine, 
and one light guns. Our Illustrations of these three 
ships are from photographs by Messrs. Symonds and Co., 
Portsmouth. 

The Portuguese gun-boat on the Zambesi, shown in our 
Illustration, is one of those specially constructed for that 
Government by Messrs. Yarrow and Co., of Poplar; they are 
stern-wheelers, drawiag only 12 in. of water, and carry 
machine-guns, with which they took part, on the Shiré, in 
Major Serpa Pinto’s conflict with the Makololo. His troops 
were formed of Zulus from Inhlambame, lower down the coast. 
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PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR IN INDIA. 

In the recent tour of Prince Albert Victor of Wales in Southern 
India, his Royal Highness was the guest of the Maharajah of 
Mysore. The most notable incidents were a visit to Seringa- 
patam and other scenes of historical interest in the neighbour- 
hood, and his presence in the Maharajah’s encampment during 
the operations for the capture of wild elephants. The Prince 
inspected the tombs of Hyder Ali and Tippoo, Colonel Bailie 
and other British officers, and proceeded thence to visit Tippoo's 
famous garden house, the walls of the central room of which 
are covered with quaint native frescoes depicting Hyder's 
victory over the British troops, with Colonel Bailie giving the 
orders of command, seated in a palanquin. The Duke of 
Wellington resided here after the siege. The Prince then 
minutely inspected the fort, which is in com- 





dificult. English River forms an _ excellent 
landlocked harbour—indeed, the only one for 
lirge ships between the Cap2 and Mozambique. 
Delagoa Bay really means the Bay of the Lagoon 
or the Marshes; the shore being low and covered 
with marshes which renders the district exceed- 
ingly unhealthy. The town of Lourenco Marques 
is built on a tongue of land on the left bank of 
English River. in the north-west part of the 
bay. The port itself is not accessible to very 
large vessels, though it might easily be made so. 
The town was founded so long ago as 1544, but 
until recently it was little more than a factory. 
In 1824 there was only one stone house, sur- 
rounded by huts. The actual town was begun 
in 1867, and completed in 1869. It consists of 
houses and gardens surrounded by a rampart 
with bastions armed with a few small guns 
intended for defence, not against a sea attack, 
but from the attacks of the natives. The forti- 
fications, such as they are, are reported in a 
dilapidated condition. Still, there is consider- 
able commerce at the port, the trade with Natal 
alone averaging £150,000 annually. The name 
of the town has been familiar for some time as 
the starting-point for the railway to the Trans- 
vaal frontier, reached some time ago. The seizure 
of the railway and its plant by the Portuguese 
some months ago will be remembered. ‘The 
town is very unhealthy, owing to its being 
surrounded by marshes, which the Portuguese 











plete ruins, though the chief points of interest, 
the breach and the spot where Tippoo fell, 
have been carefully marked. From Seringa- 
patam Prince Albert Victor went by special 
train to Mysore. ‘The city was splendidly illu- 
minated, and a State banquet was given in his 
Royal Highness’s honour. The Maharajah pro- 
posed the Prince’s health in graceful terms. 
to which the Prince responded. On Nov. 24 
the Maharajah drove the Prince in his drag 
to the elephant camp, a distance of fifty miles. 
They proceeded to the scene of operations and 
witnessed a drove of thirty-five elephants suc- 
cessfully captured and stockaded. Next day the 
Prince was present while the elephants were 
being tied up. An infuriated female elephant 
approached dangerously near his Royal High- 
ness, but was driven off by the officer in charge. 
The following day was devoted to bison-shooting, 
in which the Prince succeeded in wounding a 
bull while it was preparing to charge. On 
Nov. 29 the Prince laid the foundation-stone of 
the Maharajah's college, and then started by 
special train for Bangalore. 

New Year's Day honours have been granted 
by her Majesty, commencing with the appoint- 
ment of Sir John Lubbock, M.P., and Sir John 
Gorst, M.P., to be members of the Privy Council, 
und the conferring of baronetcies upon Messrs. 
J. T. Davies Llewellyn, J. T. Mackenzie, and 








have made no attempt to drain. The popula- 
tion is a little over 3000. Lourenco Marques 
is the chief town of a district the total popula- 
tion of which is about 80.000, of whom not 
more than one hundred are Europeans. 
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W. S. Savory, President of the College of 
Surgeons. ‘There are also numerous promotions 
and appointments to the Orders of the Bath and 

THE St. Michael and St. George and the Qyder of the 
Indian Empire. 
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OF ROBERT BROWNING. 

he funeral of the poet Robert Browning. 
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the Brompton Hospital have, as usual at 
kindly remembered by many benevolent 
friends Ihe galleries, wards, and chapel were tastefully 
decorated, and presented a most picturesque appearance, 
thanks to the bountiful supply of evergreens sent. Splendid 
turkeys and handsome gifts of pheasants and other game were 
also sent. A large chest of oranges and wine were 
presented. On Christmas Eve, and on the morning of Christ- 
mas Day, parties of ladies and of the nurses sang carols, and 
tables on the varions galleries were headed by 
Abbott (Lady Superintendent), Mr. H. H. Taylor 
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(Assistant Medical 
House Physicians. After dinner the 
passed with and games. The 
» have culminated on Friday evening, 
Entertainment Room was filled with 
and friends, the centre of attraction 
being a Christmas tree, provided by the kindness of the Miss 
Heddys, as in several former years. The tree presented a 
brilliant appearance, being hung with presents contributed 
either in kind or in cash by many friends, tables being also 
covered with parcels containing gifts of warm clothing and 
other useful articles, not only forthe patients but for their 
children. After the Christmas tree distribution came songs 
by former residents and other friends.—On. the last day of the 
old year a concert was given, under, the direction of Mrs. 
Edmeston (Madame Ziméri), whe was ably assisted by Lady 
Colin Campbell and others. . 
Mr. F.J. Horniman’s museum at Forest-hill was open to the 
public on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday in Christmas week, 
and about 4500 persons of all classes availed, themselves of the 
privilege of inspecting the various objects of interest and the 
magnificent collection of natural history and art specimens. 
The New Year opens with another act of splendid private 
munificence. ‘The donor, whose name is not known, has 
informed Sir William Savory, senior surgeon of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, that he is anxious to devote £100,000 to the 
foundation of a convalescent home in connection with the 
London hospitals. 
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THE GASWORKERS’ STRIKE. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Company, by the energetic and 
determined management of its operations under the conduct of 
Mr. George Livesey, the Chairman, has successfnlly overcome 
the difficulty of providing a full supply of gas for its cus- 
tomers in the southern and south-eastern districts of London. 
Two or three weeks’ practice has made the new hands brought 
from the country as expert in the few and simple duties of 
attending to the retorts, which have been described in former 
notic this subject, as the old hands were before they 
“struck” in obedience to the dictators of the Gas Workers’ 
Union. They rely on the honour of the company, and on the 
firmness and justice of its directors, for continued employment, 
and only twenty or thirty men from Manchester, sympathising 
with the strike there against the Corporation Gasworks, have 
shown an insubordinate disposition, and have, there- 
fore, been sent away. The South Metropolitan Com- 
pany had made secure and comfortable arrangements 
for the lodging and feeding of its new men at the 
headquarters of the gasworks in the Old Kent-road, which 
were efficiently guarded, by day and night, against violent 
intrusion ; but there is no fear now of such outrages being 
attempted, and the men can walk out freely, in their leisure 
hours, if they choose to do so. For religious worship on 
Sundays there have been services conducted by Mr. Pim, of 
the London City Mission, and other volunteers, which many of 
the gasworkers attended with evident gratification. They were 
also treated to a cheerful social entertainment on Christmas 
Eve. Our Artist made sketches of these interesting scenes, 
which are shown in two Illustrations. It is now felt that the 
crisis has passed, as the men of the Beckton and other large 
gasworks are not likely to follow an example which has 
signally failed ; and the coal supply of London is drawn from 
many different sources, by railway as well as by vessels 
entering the Thames. The Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union have 
picketed the wharves, from Gravesend to Vauxhall, to prevent 
coal being landed for the Gas Company. 





The Indian National Congress has held sittings at Bombay. 
important resolutions being passed. 

Mr. John Heaton Cadman, M.P., the Judge of the Hudders- 
field and district County Courts, has resigned the Recordership 
of the ancient borough of Pontefract, and Mr. Thomas Rowland 
Drake Wright has been appointed his successor. 

Mr. Justice O'Hagan, Judicial Land Commissionerin Ireland. 
has resigned through ill-health. Mr. Commissioner Litton, Q.C.. 
ttkes his place as County Court Judge, and Mr. Fitzgerald 
succeeds Mr. Litton. 

The first of a series of three Christmas lectures for children 
on “Soap Bubbles and the Forces which Mould Them” was 
delivered on Dec. 30 by Mr. C. V. Bays, in the theatre of the 
London Institution, Finsbury-circus, which was crowded to 
excess. 

For the entertainment of young folk at Christmas holiday 
evening parties, the inagic - lantern is the most powerful 
instrument, which has been vastly improved by modern science 
and skill. An instructive little sixpenny book. written by a 
Fellow of the Chemical Society, the author of “ The Reginner’s 
Guide to Photography,” is published by Messrs. Perkins, Son, 
and Rayment, of Hatton-garden. It explains, clearly and pre- 
cisely, the construction and use of this ingenious optical 
apparatus, and the advantages of the new and improved 
magic-lanterns, which ought not to be ignorantly or carelessly 
handled. They seem to be as superior to those which were 
familiar to the childhood of people now rather elderly, as is 
the naval artillery of the present day to the ship-guns of 
Trafalgar. 
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The exhibition of relics and portraits of the Royal family of 
the Stuarts, Scottish and English, which was held, early in the 
year 1889, at the New Gallery in Regent-street, is followed by 
a similar exhibition of memorials of the English Kings and 
Queens, Princes and Princesses, and other connections of the 
Royal House of Tudor. ‘This was opened on Tuesday, Dec. 31, 
and is likely to prove as generally attractive as the former 
exhibition, the sixteenth century of our history, including the 
reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, being, 
on the whole, of more popular interest than the seventeenth, 
as an epoch of national expansion and consolidation, defaced 


THE TUDOR EXHIBITION, 

indeed by religious persecutions following the Trotest:nt 
teformation, but free from the unhappy strife of the Civil 
Wars, and from violent revolutions in the State. Her Majesty 
the Queen, as Patron of the Exhibition, has contributed a fine 
series of Holbein’s pictures and drawings from the collection 
in Windsor Castle, and of portraits by Antonio More, Zucchero, 
and other contemporary painters. Cardinal Wolsey’s hat, 
bestowed on him by the Pope; the silk stockings worn by 
Queen Elizabeth ;the Lord Keeper's staff, borne by Sir Nicholas 
Bacon ; and many articles of costume, furniture, and decora- 
tion belonging to eminent historical personages will be 


inspected with much interest. The show of suits of armour 
and weapons is one of the finest hitherto placed on view, in- 
cluding many from the Meyrick and Coutts Lindsay collections, 
lent by Mr. Brett, their present owner; those of the French 
Constable Anne de Montmorency and the Duc de Montpensier, 
and of Lord Pembroke, by whom they were captured at the 
battle of St. Quentin. Of manuscripts and of printed books, 
among which ‘are the earliest editions of the English Bible 
and Prayer Book, there is much store, extending to the age of 
Shakspeare. We reserve until next week a critical account 
of the pictures and other works of art. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE ENTERTAINMENT FOR GAS STOKERS. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE CHILD OF SAMSON. 

T was the evening of a fine September day. Through the 
square window, built out so as to form another room almost 
as large as that which had been thus enlarged, the autumn 
sun, now fast declining to the West, poured in warm and 

strong. But not too warm or too strong for the girl on whose head 
it fell as she sat leaning back in the low chair, her face turned 
towards the window. ‘The sun of Scilly is never too fierce or too 
burning in summer, nor in winter does it ever lose its force ; in 
July, when the people of the adjacent islands of Great Britain 
and Ireland venture not forth into the glare of the sun, here the 
soft sea mists and the strong sea air temper the heat; and in 
December the sun still shines with a lingering warmth, as if 
he loved the place. ‘This girl lived in the sunshine all the year 
round; rowed in it; lay in it; basked in it, bareheaded, 
summer and winter; in the winter she would sit sheltered 
from the wind in some warm corner of the rocks; in summer 
she would lie on the hillside or stand upon the high head- 
lands and the sea-beat crags while the breezes, which in the 
Land of Lyonesse do never cease, played with her long 
tresses and kept her soft cheek cool. 

The window was wide open on all three sides ; the girl 
had been doiig some kind of work, but it had dropped from 
her hands, and now lay unregarded on the floor; she was 
gazing upon the scene before her, but with the accustomed eyes 
which looked out upon it every day. A girl who has sucha 
picture continually before her all day long, never tires of it, 
though she may not be always consciously considering it and 
praising it. The stranger, for his part, cannot choose but 
cry aloud for admiration; but the native, who knows it as no 
stranger can, is silent. The house, halfway up the low hill, 
looked out upon the south—to be exact, its aspect was S.W. by 
S.—so that from this window the girl saw always, stretched 
out at her feet, the ocean, now glowing in the golden sunshine 
of September. Had she been tall enough she might even have 
seen the coast of South America, the nearest land in the far 
distance. Looking 8.W., that is, she would have seen the broad 
mouth of Oroonooque and the shores of El Dorado. This broad sea- 
scape was broken exactly in the middle by the Bishop’s Rock and 
its stately lighthouse rising tall and straight out of the water ; 
on the left hand the low hill of Annet shut out the sea; and 
on the right Great Minalto, rugged and black, the white foam 
always playing round its foot or flying over its great black 
northern headland, bounded and framed the picture. Almost 
in the middle of the water, not more than two miles distant, a 
sailing ship, all sails set, made swift way, bound outward one 
knows not whither. Lovely at all times is a ship in full sail, 
but doubly lovely when she is seen from afar, sailing on a 
smooth sea, under a cloudless sky, the sun of afternoon 
lighting up her white sails. No other ships were in sight ; 
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there was not even the long line of smoke which proclaims 
the steamer below the horizon ; there was not even a Penzance 
fishing-boat tacking slowly homewards with brown sails and its 
two masts: in this direction there was no other sign of man. 

The girl, I say, saw this sight every day: she never tired 
of it, partly because no one ever tires of the place in which 
he was born and has lived—not even an Arab of the Great 
Sandy Desert ; partly because the sea, which has been called, by 
unobservant poets, unchanging, does, in fact, change—face, 
colour, mood, even shape—every day, and is never the same, 
except, perhaps, when the east wind of March covers the sky with 
a monotony of grey and takes the colour out of the face of ocean 
as it takes the colour from the granite rocks, last year’s brown 
and yellow fern, and the purple heath. To this girl, who lived 
with the sea around her, it always formed a setting, a back- 
ground, a frame for her thoughts and dreams. Wherever she 
went, whatever she said or sang, or thought or did, there was 
always in her ears the lapping or the lashing of the waves ; 
always before her eyes was the white surge flying over the 
rocks ; always the tumbling waves. But as for what she actually 
thought or what she dreamed, seeing how ignorant of the 
world she was, and how innocent and how young, and as for 
what was passing in her mind this afternoon as she sat at the 
window, I know not. On the first consideration of the thing, 
one would be inclined to ask how, without knowledge, can 
a girl think or imagine or dream anything? On further 
thought, one understands that knowledge has very little to do 
with dreams or fancies. Yet, with or without knowledge, no 
poet, sacred bard, or prophet has ever been able to divine the 
thoughts of a girl or to interpret them, or even to set them 
down, in consecutive language. I suppose they are not, in 
truth, thoughts. Thought implies reasoning, and the con- 
nection of facts, and the experience of life as far as it has 
gone. A young maiden’s mind is fuil of dimly seen shadows 
and pallid ghosts which flit across the brain and disappear. 
These shadows have the semblance of shape, but it is dim 
and uncertain: they have the pretence of colour, but it 
changes every moment: if they seem to show a face, it 
vanishes immediately and is forgotten. Yet these shadows 
smile upon the young with kindly eyes; they beckon with 
their fingers, and point to where, low down on the horizon, 
with cloudy outline, lies the Purple Island—to such a girl as 
this the future is always a small island girt by the sea, far off 
and lonely. The shadows whisper to her; they sing to her; but 
no girl has ever yet told us—even if she understands—what it is 
they tell her. 

She had been lying there, quiet and motionless, for an hour 
or more, ever since the tea-things had been taken away—at 
Holy Hill they have tea at half past four. The ancient lady 
who was in the room with her had fallen back again into the 
slumber which held her nearly all day long as well as all the 
night. The house seemed thoroughly wrapped and lapped in the 
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softest peace and stillness ; in one corner a high clock, wooden- 
cased, swung its brass pendulum behind a pane of glass with 
solemn and sonorous chronicle of the moments, so. that they 


seemed to march rather than to fly A clock ought not 
to tick as if lather ‘Time were hurried and driven along 
without dignity and by a scourge. This clock, for one, was 
not in a hurry. Its tick showed that ‘lime rests not-— but 


hastes not. There is admonition in such a clock. When it has 
no one to admonish but a girl whose work depends on her 
own sweet will, its voice might seem thrown away; yet 
one never knows the worth of an admonition. sesides, the 
clock suited the place and the room. Where should Time 
march, with solimn step and slow, if not on the quiet island of 
Samson, in the Archipelago of Scilly ¥ On its face was written 
the name of its maker, plain for all the world to see-—“ Peter 
Trevellick, Penzance, a.p..1741.”’ 

The room was not ceiled, but showed the dark joists and 
beams above, once painted, but along time ago. The walls were 
wainscoted and painted drab, after an old fashion now gone 
out: within the panels hung coloured prints, which must have 
been there since the beginning of this century. They repre- 
sented rural subjects—the farmer sitting before a sirloin of beef, 
while his wife, acheerful nymph, brought him Brown George, 
foaming with her best home-brewed ; the children hung about 
his knees expectant of morsels. Or the rustic bade farewell 
to his swectheart, the recruiting-sergeant waiting for him, and 
the villagers, to a woman, bathed in tears. ‘There were half a 
dozen of those compositions simply coloured. I believe they are 
now worth much money. But there were many otherthings in this 
room worth money. Opposite the fireplace stood a cabinet of 
carved oak, black with age, precious beyond price. Behind its 
glass windows one could see a collection of things once strange 
and rare—things which used to be brought home by sailors 
long before steamers ploughed every ocean, and globe-trotters 
trotted over every land. There were wonderful things in coral, 
white and red and pink ; Venus’s-fingers from the Philippines ; 
fans from the Seychelles, stuffed birds of wondrcus hue, daggers 
and knives, carven tomahawks, ivory toys, and many other 
wonders from the far East and fabulous Cathay. Beside the 
cabinet was a wooden desk, carved in mahogany, with a date 
of 1645, said to have been brought to the Islands by one of the 
Royalist prisoners whom Cromwell hanged upon the highestcarn 
of Hangman’s Island. There was no escaping Cromwell—not 
even in Scilly any more than in Jamaica. In one corner was a 
cupboard, the door standing open. No collector ever came here 
to gaze upon the treasures unspeakable of cups and saucers, 
plates and punchbowls. On the mantelshelf were brass candle- 
sticks and silver candlesticks, side by side with ‘‘ ornaments’”’ 
of china, pink and gold, belonging to the artistic reign of 
good King George the Fourth. On the hearthrug before the 
fire, which was always burning in this room, all the year 
round, lay an old dog sleeping. 
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The clock struck half past five, melodiously. Then the girl 
started and sat upright—as awakened out of her dream. 

Armorel,’’ it seemed to say—unay, since it seemed to say, 
it actually did say—‘*Child Armorel, [I am old and wise. 
For a hundred and forty-three years, ever since I left the hands 
of the ingenious Peter Trevellick, of Penzance, in the year 1741, I 
have been counting the moments, never ceasing save at those 
periods when surgical operations have been necessary. In each 
year there are 31,536,000 moments Judge, therefore, for 
yourself how many moments in all I have counted. I must, 
you will own, be very wise indeed Lam older even than 
your great-great-grandmother. Ll remember her a_ baby 
first, and then a pretty child, and then a beautiful woman, 
for all she is now so worn and wizened. I remember 
her father and her grandfather. Also her brothers and 
her son, and her grandson—and your own father, dear 
Armorel. The moments pass: they never cease: I tell them as 
they go. You have but short space to do all you wish to do. 
You, child, have done nothing at all yet. But the moment: 
pass Patience. For you, too, work will be found. Youth 
passes. You can hear it pass. I tell the momentsin which it 
melts away and vanishes. Age itself shall You may 
listen if you please. I tell the moments in which it slowly 
passes 

Armorel looked at the clock with serious eyes during the 
delivery of this fine sermon, the whole bearing of which she 
did not perhaps comprehend. ‘Then she started up suddenly 
and sprang to her feet, stung by a sudden pang of restlessness, 
with a quick breath and a sigh. We who have passed the 
noon of life are apt to forget the disease of restlessness to 
which youth is prone: it is an affection which grcatly troubles 
that period of life, though it should be the happiest and the 
most contented : it is a discrder due to anticipation, impatience, 
and inexperience. The voyage is all before: youth is eager 
to be sailing on that unknown ocean full of strange islands: 
who would not be restless with such a journey before one and 
such discoveries to make ? 

Armorel opened the door noiselessly, and slipped out. At 
the same moment the old dog awoke and crept out with her, 
going delicately and on tiptoe lest he should awaken the 
ancient lady. In the hall outside the girl stood listening. 
The house was quite silent, save that from the kitchen there 
was waftel on the air a soft droning—gentle, melodious, and 
murmurous, like the contented booming of a bumble-bee amon 
the figwort. Armorel laughed gently. ‘‘Oh!’’ she murmured : 
‘they are all asleep. Grandmother is asleep in the parlour; 
Dorcas and Chessun are asleep in the kitchen; Justinian is 
asleep in the cottage, and I suppose the boy is asleep some- 
where in the farmyard.”’ 

The girl led the way, and the dog followed. 

She passed through the door into the garden of the front. 
Tt was not exactly a well-ordered garden, because everything 
seemed to grow as it pleased. but then in Samson you have 
not to coax flowers and plants into growing: they grow because 
it pleases them to grow: this is the reason why they grow 
so tall and so fast. The garden faced the south-west, 
and was protected from the north and east by the house 
itself and by a high stone wall. There is not anywhere 
on the island a warmer and sunnier corner than this little 
front garden of Holy Hill. ‘The geranium clambered up 
the walls beside and among the branches of the trec-fuchsia, 
both together covering the front of the house with the rich 
colouring of their flowers. On either side of the door grew a 
great tree, with gnarled trunk and twisted branches, of lemon 
verbena, fragrant and sweet, perfuming the air; the myrtles 
were like unto trees for size; the very marguerites ran to 
timber of the smaller kind; the pampas-grass in the warmest 
corner rose eight feet high, waving its long silver plumes ; the 
tall stalk still stood which had borne the flowers of an aloe 
that very summer: the leaves of the plant itself were slowly 
dying away, their lifework, which is nothing at all but the 
production of that one flowering stem, finished. That done, 
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attractions for the aloe: it is content: 
And in the front of the garden was a 
w of ta!l draczena palm Aun old ship’s figure-head, thrown 
iore after a wreck, representing the head and bust of a 
beautiful maiden, gilded, but with a goed dcal of the gilt 
rubbed off, stood in the left hand of the gardcn, half hidden 
by another fuchsia-tree in flower; and a huge old-fashioned 
*s lantern hung from an iron bar projecting over the acor 
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how old it was, because in this land stone- 
ul soon becomes covered with yellow and 
in the interstices there socn grows the 
in the soft sea air and the damp sca 
mists 1 Larp edges even of granite are quickly rounded off 
and crumbled. But it was a very house, save for the 
projecting window, which had been added recently 
ay thirty or forty years ago—a long, low house of two storeys, 
simply built: it stands halfway up the hill which slopes down 
to the water's cdge: it is protected from the north and north- 
east winds, which are the deadliest enemies to Scilly, partly by 
the hill behind and partly by a spur of grey rock running like 
in ancient Cyclopean wall down the whole face of the hill into 
for many a fathom it sticks out black teeth, 
white surge rises and tumbles, even in the 
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why they wanted a garden-wall 

» pride and dignity of the thing— was 

le—a very little— pond: in the pond 

ide the green was a small farm- 

i? everything that a farmyard should contain 

It hud no stable, because there are no horses 

or carts upon the island. Pigs there are, and cows; fowls 

there are, and ducks and geese, anda single d mkey for the 

purpose of carrying the flower baskets from the farm to the 
But neither horse nor cart. 

farmyard was a cottage, exactly like the 

house, but smaller. It was thatched, and on the thatch grew 

clumps of samphire. This was the abode of Justinian 

Tryeth, bailiff, head man, or foreman, who managed the farm. 

When you have named Ur-ula Rosevean, and Armorel, her great- 

great-granddaughter, and Justinian Tryeth, and Dorcas hi 

wife—she was a native of St. Agnes, and therefore a Licks by 

birth — Peter his son, and Chessun his daughter, you have a com- 

plet direct ry of the island, because nobody else now lives on 

Samson. Formerly, however, and almost within the memory 

of the oldest inhabitant, according to the computation of 

antiquaries and the tradition, this island maintained 

a population of over two score. 

lhe hill which rises behind the house is the southern hill of 
the two which, with the broad valley between them, make up 
the Island of Samson. ‘This hill slopes steeply seaward to 
south and west. It is not a lofty hill, by any means. In Scilly 
there are no lofty hills. When Nature addressed herself to 
the construction of this archipelago she brought to the task a 
light touch: at the moment she happened to be full of feeling 
for the great and artistic effects which may be produced by 
small elevations, especially in those places where the material 

Therefore, though she raised no Alpine peak in 
provided great abundance and any variety of bold 
with rugged cliffs, lofty carns, and headlands y; iled 
And her success as an artist in this genre has been 
undoubtedly wonderful. The actual measurement of Holy 
Hill, Samson—but why should we measure -—has been taken, 
for the admiration of the world, by the Ordnance Survey. It 
is really no more than a hundred and thirty-two feet—not a 
foot more or less. But then one knows hills ten times that 
height—the Herefordshire Beacon, for example—-which are not 
half so mountainous in the effect produced. Only a hundred 
and thirty-two feet—yet on its summit one feels the exhilara- 
tion of spirits caused by the air, elsewhere, of tive thousand 
feet at least. On its southern and western slopes lie the fields 
which form the Flower Farm of Holy Hill. 

Jelow the farmyard the ground sloped more steeply to 
the water: the slope was covered with short heather fern, now 
brown and yellow, and long trailing branches of bramble, now 
laden with ripe blackberries, the leaves enriched with blazon 
of gold and purple and crimson. 

Armorel ran across the green and plunged among the fern, 
tossing her arms and singing aloud, the old dog trotting and 
jumping, but with less elasticity, beside her. She was bare- 
headed; the sunshine made her dark cheeks ruddy and caused 
her black eyes to glow. Hebe, young and strong, loves Phoebus 
and fears not any freckles. When she came to the water's 
edge, where the boulders lie piled in a broken mass among 
and above the water, she stood still and looked across the sea, 
silent for a moment. Then she began to sing in a strong 
contralto ; but no one could hear her, not even the coastguard 
on ‘Telegraph Hill, or he of the Star Fort: the song she sang 
was one taught her by the old lady who had sung it herself 
in the old, old days, when the road was always filled with 
merchantmen waiting for convoy up the Channel, and when 
the islands were rich with the trade of the ships, and their 
piloting, and their wrecks—to say nothing of the free trade 
which went on gallantly and without break or stop. As she 
sang she lifted her arms and swung them in slow cadence, as 
a Nautch-girl sometimes swings her arms. What she sang 
was none other than the old song— 
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Early one morning, just as the sun was rising, 
I heard a maid sing in the valley below : 
Oh! den’t deceive me. Ol! never leave me. 
iow could you use a poor maiden so? 


In the year of grace 1884 Armorel was fifteen years of 
age But she looked nineteen or twenty, because she was so 
tall and so well-grown. She was dressed simply in a blue 
flannel; the straw hat which she carried in her hand 
was trimmed with red ribbons; at her throat she had 
stuck a red verbena—she naturally took to red, because 
her complexion was so dark. Black hair; black eyes; a 
strongly marked brow; a dark cheek of warm and ruddy 
hue; the lips full, but the mouth finely curved; features 
large but regular—she was already, though so young, a ta!l 
and handsome woman. Those able to understand thing 
would recognise in her dark complexion, in her carriage, in 
her eyes, andin her upright figure the true Castilian touch. 
The gipsy is swarthy; the negro is black; the mulatto is 
dusky: it is not the colour alone, but the figure and th> 
carriage also, which mark the Spanish blood. A noble Spanish 
lady ; yet how could she get to Samson ? 

She wore no gloves—you cannot buy gloves in Samson 
and her hands were brown with exposure to sea and sun, to 
wind and rain: they were by no means tiny hands, but strong 
and capable hands; her arms—no one ever saw them, but for 
shape and whiteness they could not be matched —would hav» 
disgraced no young fellow of her own age for strength and 
muscle. That was fairly to be expected in one who continually 
sailed and rowed across the inland seas of this archipelago ; 
who went to church by boat and to market by boat ; who paid 
her visits by boat and transacted her business by boat, and 
went by boat to do her shopping. She who rows every day 
upon the salt water, and knows how to manage a sail when 


the breeze is strong and the Atlantic surge rolls over the rocks 
and roughens the still water of the 10ad, must needs be strong 
and sound. For my own part, I admire not the fragile maiden so 
much as her who rejoices in her strength. Youth, in woman as 
well as in man, should be brave and lusty ; clean of limb as well 
as of heart; strong of arm as well as of will, enduring hardness 
of voluntary labour as well as hardness of involuntary pain : 
with feet that can walk, run, and climb, and with hands that 
ean hell on. Such a girl as Armorel, so tall, so strong, so 
healthy, offers, methinks, a home ready-made for ali the 
v.rtues, and especially the virtues feminime, to house them- 
selves therein. Here they will remain, growing stronger evi iy 
day, until at last they have become part and parcel of the very 
girl herself, and cannot be parted from her. Whereas, whcn 
they visit the puny creature, weak, timid, delicate—but ro 
*tis better to remain silent. 


How many times had the girl wandered, moining or 
afternoon, down the rough face of the hill, and stood looking 
vaguely out to sea, and presently retuincd home again? How 
many such walks had she taken and forgotten? Tora hundred 
times—yea, a thousand times—-we do over and over again the 
old familiar action, the little piece of the day’s routine, and 
forget it when we lie down to sleep. But there comes tle 
thousandth time when the same thing is done again in thi 
same way, yet is never to be forgotten. For on that day 
happens the thing which changes and charges a whole life. 
It is the first of many days. It is the beginning of new days. 
From it, whatever may have happened before, cverything 
shall now be dated until the end. Mohammed lived many 
years, but all the things that happened unto him or 
his successors are dated from the Flight. Is it for nothing 
that it has been told what things Armorel did and how 
she looked on this day?’ Not :o, but for the sake of what 
happened afterwards, and because the History of Armerel 
begins with this restless fit, which drove her out of the quict 
room Cown the hillside to the Her history begins, like 
every history of a woman worth 1elating, with the man cast 
by the sea upon the shores of her island. The maiden always 
lives upon an island, and whether the man is cast upon thi 
shore by the Sea of Society, or the Sea of 'Tiavcl, or the Sca ot 
Accidcnt, or the Sea of Adventure, or the Sca of briny waves 
and roaring winds and jagged rocks, matters little. To 
Armorel it was the last. To you, dear Dorothy or Violet, it 
will doubtless be by the Sea of Society. And the Cay that 
casts him before your fect will cver after begin a new pcriod 
in your reckoning. 


Armorel stopped her song as suddenly as she had begun it 
She stopped because in the water below her, not far from th 
shore, she saw a strange thing. She had good sea eyes—an 
ordinary telescope does not afford a field of vision much larger 
or clearer across water than Armorel’s cyes — but the thing 
was so strange that she shaded her forehead with her hand, 
and looked more curiously. 

It would be strange on any evening, even after the calmest 
day of summer, when the sun is setting low, to see a small 
boat going cut beyond Samson towards the Western Islets. 
There the swell of ocean is always rolling among the rocks and 
round the crags and headlands of the isles. Only in calm 
weather and in broad daylight can the boatman who knows thie 
place venture in those waters. Not even the most skilled boat- 
man would steer for the outer islands at sunset. For there 
are hidden rocks, long ridges of teeth that run out from the 
islands to tear and grind to powder any boat that should be 
caught in their devouring jaws. ‘There are currents 
which run swiftly and unexpectedly between the islands to 
sweep the boat along with them till it shall strike the rocks 
and so go down with any who are aboard; and, there are 
strong gusts which sweep round the headlands and blow 
through the narrow sounds. So that it is only when the day 
is calm and in the full light of the sun that a boat can sail 
among these islands. 

Yet Armorel saw a boat on the water, not half a mile from 
Samson, with two men on board. More than this, the boat 
was apparently without oars or sails, and it was drifting out to 
sea. What did this mean ? 

She looked and wondered. 
remembered. 

The tide was ebbing, the boat was floating out wth the 
tide; the breeze had dropped, but there was still something 
left: what there was came from the south-east and helped the 
boat along; there was not much but the feet of Great 
Minaltowere white, and the white foam kept leaping up the sides, 
and on her right, over the ledges round White Islund, the water 
was tearing and boiling a white and angry heap. Whi, the 
wind was getting up, and the sun was setting, and if they did 
not begin to row back as hard as they could, and that soon, 
they would be out to sea and in the dark. 

She looked again, and she thought more. The sinking sun 
fell upon the boat, and lit it up so plainly that she could now 
see very well two things. First, that the boat was really with- 
out any oars or sail at all; and next, that the two men in her 
were not natives of Scilly. She could not discern their faces, 
but she could tell by their appearance and the way they sat 
in the boat that they were not men of the place. Besides, 
what would an islander want out in a boat at such a time and 
in such a place? They were, therefore, visitors; and by tlic 
quiet way in which they sat, as if it mattered not at all, it was 
perfectly plain that they understood little or nothing of their 
danger. 

Again she considered, and now it became certain to her, 
looking down upon the boat, that the current was not taking 
her out to sea at all, which would be dangerous cnough, but 
actually straight on to the ridge or ledge of rocks lying off the 
south-west of White Island. Then, seized with sudden terror, 
she turned and fled back to the farm. 

To be continued.) 
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ROLLING STONES. 

“Rolling stones,” says a pert proverb, “gather no moss.” 
Well, why should they? Who wants to gather moss? Where 
is the use or profit in gathering it? 

The fact is, we have here one of those arbitrary, unreason- 
able, cast-iron phrases which the elderly love to hurl at their 
juniors, as if they were so many “ shut you up” arguments, 
reguiar clinchers, the mere statement of which involved 
instant acquiescence. Now, there is probably nothing more 
exasperating im the conduct of the old towards the young than 
their tendency to*enunciate such commonplaces as if they 
were great moral laws solemnly binding on the juvenile 
conscience. Why are these greybeards so forgetful of their 
youth? so unable or so unwilling to remember the distaste 
with which they themselves formerly listened to exactly the 
same kind of platitudes from thei» seniors? Why will they 
not, or why do they not, recall their own bitter indignation 
when their attempts to reason out any points of disagreement 
were summarily ent short by the proverlsial philosopher? 
How unwilling they were to duck their heads and cry 
** Peccavimus ! because some egotist, once upon a time, had 
been delivered of a form of words which had imposed upon 
the unthinking as if it were a large utterance of the elder 
gods—or a saying of one of the Seven Wise Men! Why, then, 
are we who desire to “ improve our minds "—which everybody 
now-a-days agrees is the right thing to do—by accustoming 
them to new vistas and wider horizons, to be knocked down 
(metaphorically speaking) by an assertion which begs the 
question? ‘Rolling stones gather no moss!” Who says they 
did? Though, mark you, I am by no means prepared to 
accept the statement as always and everywhere true. But 
what I want to know, O wisdom-of-many-and-wit-of-few 
professor, is, Why should it be a loss--as you evidently think 
it is—in the first place, to gather no moss ; and, in the second, 
to be a rolling stone? 

Isubmit that a good deal is to be said in favour of roll- 
ing stones. For instance, from their continual motion they 
acquire an exquisite polish ; while the friction they undergo 
rubs off their angularities, and smoothens them down into a 
beautiful rounded shape. Hence they easily slip into secure 
corners, and contrive to drop into all kinds of desirable 
positions. It is often adduced as one of the ironies of life that 
the square men get thrust into the round holes, and the round 
men into the square holes. The condition of the square man 
is, of course, an unenviable one; but it is a mistake to suppose 
that the round man suffers. A round stone, you see, will fit 
into any hole, and always find room to lie there. It is the 
business of a round stone, however, always to keep moving ; and 
if you observe its course down the mountain-side you will see 
that it glides past or overleaps the obstacles which would 
bring up your angular stone witharun. In truth, to watch 
the swiftness and ease and evenness of its career is a positive 
pleasure, You may object that for this very reason it may 
move the more rapidly to ruin, which, however, would not be 
the fault of the stone, but would be due to the path or channel 
wherein it had been started. But a stone that stands still may 
do so in a quagmire or a desert, and not be one whit the better 
for its adhesiveness. And it is these fixed stones which are 
riven by the lightning and blasted by the thunder : the rolling 
stones roll themselves out of the range of the storm. St. Simon 
Stylites on his pillar, that numbered “forty cubits from the 
soil,” was no rolling stoue, Heaven knows! but you would 
hardly take him as a pattern to mould your life by, would you ? 

A stone rolling along the shining sands of Pactolus may 
pick up many a golden grain: your stone that stands still will 
gather—pshaw ! nothing but moss! Moss! the sign of slow 
vegetation, humid decay, inertia, inaction, death! I do not 
know that mossy stones are of much use, except, if the poet 
may be credited, to shelter violets, though, if these are to bloom 
“half-hidden from the eye,” they will profit the wayfarer but 
little. Not that I would indulge, like the proverb-maker, in 
sweeping generalisations, or involve in indiscriminate censure 
all non-rolling stones. Now that I come to think of it, mile- 
stones are useful. They tell the rolling stones the pace at 
which they are travelling, and the distance they have to go. 
Besides, we must have stable corner-stones, and stones which 
fit into solid roofs, columns, architraves, buttresses, and the 
like. Ail I contend for is that justice should be meted ont to 
the rolling stones. All I argue is that there are other things 
worth doing in life than gathering moss. In God's univers? 
there is a place for everybody and everything : for the Par- 
thenon, in its majestic repose, and the railway train, with its 
swift-rolling freight of varied interests, its rapidity of change 
and movement 

I am disposed to think very leniently of young men who 
have something of the rolling-stone character about them. 
That is a saying of infinite wisdom, * Circumstances alter 
cases’; and, no doubt, some are well advised in sticking (like 
limpets) to the old original habitat ; but most of us are the 
beter for shifting our points of sight, and experimenting 
upon life from different positions. It is to be remembered that 
the majority start under such unfavourable conditions that 
they can hardly roll into anything worse, while the chances 
are that they will roll into something better! And, besides, 
on the way they are sure to pick up much that will be of 
future advantage to them. But to be surrounded always by 
the same externals, to breathe always the same atmosphere, 
to vegetate constantly in the same soil—good heavens! the 
strongest mind would shrivel up and attenuate! If a plant 
be kept too long in the same pot, its blossoms fade and its leaves 
droop—it becomes pot-hound ; and we frequently come across 
pot-bound natures, which have dwindled out of all their 
manliness from confinement to one limited sphere of thought 
and action. It is absolutely needfal that we should goin and 
out among our fellows, should take the rubs which the world 
gives, and venture into new scenes and combinations, if we 
would preserve our intellectual elasticity and learn how to 
make ready use of our resources. ‘Therefore, my friends, let 
us roll—let us roll! To stand still is to wither and decay. 

It is the rolling stones which make nations. There is not 
much feeling of expansion in our English history until we 
come to the Tudor period, when the stones began to roll. The 
gradual fusion of Norman and Englishman, dynastic struggles, 
the decay of feudalism, the growth of the burgher class—all 
indicated, no doubt, an impulsive and forward-reaching spirit ; 
but it was confined within our insular bounds, and we should 
have rusted into a slow lethargic death-in-life as a people if it 
had not been for the good work done by our rolling stones. 
Away they went, so soon as the opportunity offered. Some to 
the Spanish Main, some to the Virginia coast, some to far 
Cathay, some to islands where the spice winds blow—here, 
there, and everywhere. Drakes, Cavendishes, Gilberts, 
Raleighs, Hawkinses, Frobishers, Davises—rolling east and 
west and north and south, over land and sea, and rolling 
back again with rich merchandise of gold and silver—‘ with 
pearls, fine linen and purple, and silk and scarlet, and all 
thyme-wood "—polished and wrought and shaped into such 
noble and beautiful stones as England had never known 
before. And having done their errand—for even the rolling 
stones in time must cease to roll—they were set in their 
several places in “ the foundations of the wall” of the empire, 
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and men then saw that they were rare and precious stones— 
jasper, sapphire, chalcedony, and emerald, chrysoprasus, 
jacinth, and amethyst. 

There have been rolling stones ever since, as Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and India significantly attest. You 
may trace their course over the ice-wastes of the Polar World, 
among the palm groves of the Pacific, across the Equatorial 
plains of Africa. And there have been rolling stones within 
our own borders—sometimes with a noise and a stir which 
have alarmed the timid and provoked the wrath of those 
whose interest favoured stagnation. For Privilege, and 
Orthodoxy, and Capital, all those forces which profit by keep- 
ing things as they are, look with Olympian approval on the 
stones that stand still—on the agricultural labourer who 
starves through life for the smallest of weekly pittances, on 
the operative who slaves without a murmur in the forge or the 
mine—on the simple folk who accept implicitly the recog- 
nised forms of religious belief, the stereotyped canons 
of literature, the maxims of political economy. They 
want no movement among the stones—-not they! What can 
be better or more desirable—from their point of view—than 
that all should keep their places, while they—the white. the 
lucky stones—are,as Providenc? designed them to be, upper- 
most? But contending currents have brought about a shak- 
ing of the mass, and the stones begin to rell! There are now 
such objectionable things as labourers’ unions, trades’ unions, 
strikes, co-operative associations, public sympathy, and much 
else of which a fossilised political economy took no count. In 
literature men are growing bold enough to form their own 
convictions, and set aside the ex ecathedra judgments of their 
self-constituted instructors. Even in religion, hark how the 
stones are rolling! What a noise of conflict is in the air! 
The moss is wearing off ; the traditions of centuries have ceased 
to lay their dead hands on the living faith ; men stand face to 
face with their conscience, and make solemn interrogation of 
right and wrong. And still—and still—the stones are rolling! 

O priest! O statesman! O philosopher ! Can you not see 
that henceforth it will be impossible to stay their onward 
course /—that all your poor little maxims of philosophy and 
statecraft, all your pet dogmas and formularies, except in so 
far as they are based upon the eternal truths of God, will avail 
you nothing against this rush and roll of the millions who want 
life made happier and purer—faith simplified and broadened— 
and politics sweetened by humanity? You may say, like the 
phantom figure in the old legend to the seven heads of the 
paladins : * Who will defend our angient privileges? Who 
will maintain our prescriptive rights?” And the reply from 
the shadows of the past, as from the seven héads, will be, “ No 
one! noone!” It is useless to rail at the rolling stones: it 
is useless to attempt to stop them. They must and will pass 
on into freer spaces, and your business is to guide them. At 
all events, I take it to be safe to prophesy that the future of 
the world belongs to the Rolling Stones. W. H. D.-A, 





THE WRYTEEZY RAILWAY WRITING-DESK. 
Many railway passengers have found it difficult or incon- 
venient to write in a earriage going at express-train speed, 
with the paper resting, perhaps, on one knee, or on a book held 
in the left hand. It is always fatiguing ; and the apparatus 
shown in our Illustration, patented by the Wryteezy Company, 





25, Cross-street, Manchester, promises an effectual easement. 
One end of the supporting cord, attached to the small wooden 
desk, is furnished with a hook, which can readily be fixed over- 
head by aid of the usual hat-rack ; the other end is fastened 
round the lower part of the writer's arm. The desk, which is 
six or seven inches wide, contains a pad made to fit in its 
frame, with sheets of writing-paper; and sheets of carbon- 
paper can also be had, for writing manifold copies. 





The Rev. Henry White. Chaplain of the Chapel Royal, 
Savoy, has been appointed Chaplain to the House of Commons, 
in the room of the Hon. and Rev. Francis Byng, resigned. 

The Lord Provost of Glasgow states that he will subscribe 
£20,000 to a fund for building an art gallery in Glasgow if 
three other citizens each give a similar sum. 

In Westminster Abbey the preachers for January will be as 
follows: Sunday, the 5th, at ten, the Rev. E. Price, Minor 
Canon ; at three, Archdeacon Farrar—snbject, “ Innocence.” 
Sunday, the 12th, at ten, the Rev. Canon Erskine Clarke, Vicar 
of Battersea ; at three, Archdeacon Farrar—subject, “ Guilt.” 
Sunday, the 19th, at ten, the Dean of Gloucester; at three, 
Archdeacon Farrar—subject, “ Neutrality.” Sunday, the 26th, 
at ten, the Bishop of St. David's; at three, Archdeacon 
Farrar—saubject, “Repentance.” On Saturdays in January. 
after the afternoon service, Archdeacon Farrar will give 
addresses on “ Missions"—1. The Duty of Missions: 2. The 
Success of Missions; 3. The Reflex Blessings of Missions; 
4. Great Missionaries. 
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CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. 

The Christmas services in the cathedrals and other metropol- 
itan churches were attended by an unnsnally large number of 
worshippers. The various churches were tastefully decorated, 
though, owing to the scarcity of holly this winter, the diaplay 
of evergreens was not so large as is generally the case at this 
great Christmas festival. At St. Paul's Cathedral and West- 
minster Abbey large congregations attended the services. 

Treats innumerable were given to the poor, hundreds of 
men and women leaving their own homes to minister to the 
comfort and happiness of those in whose lives there is too 
much that is cheerless and too little that is happy and cheer- 
ful. At the Field-Lane Ragged Schools, near the Holborn 
Townhall, 750 men and women were regaled witha substantial 
meal, the quantity of viands consumed by them ineluding 
106 1b. of beef, 18 cwt. of potatocs, GOOlb. of pudding, 170 
quartern loaves, and 700 oranges. ‘The treat was heartily 
enjoyed by them all. Over a thousand poor people who are 
tenants on the Columbia cstate of Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
received their annual gifts of beef and parcels of grocery, the 
distribution taking place under the direction of Mr. L. A. 
Harrison, her Ladyship’s agent. In all the workhouses of the 
metropolis the inmates were treated to extra fare at dinner, 
accompanied in most cases with beer. In some cases, however, 
no alcoholic or malt beverages were given, the poor people 
having, instead, an unlimited quantity of lemonade, ginger 
beer, tea, or cocoa. In the evening entertainments of various 
kinds were provided. 

A pretty festivity on rather a large scale was carried out 
at Deptford, where a breakfast was given to 6000 poor children 
hading from Greenwich, Deptford, Charlton, Hatcham, and 
the surrounding district. The repast was arranged for by the 
Robin Society. Some 300 ladies and gentlemen assisted in 
waiting on the children. 

On Boxing Day the weather was foggy and damp, and 
Londoners who had proposed to enjoy themselves just outside 
town were mostly disappointed in their plans ; and there was 
a falling off as regards the Boxing Day visitors to the Crystal 
Palace. There was, however, a preity good attendance at the 
Zoological Society's Gardens, while show places, museums, and 
indoor entertainments were largely patronised. The tate 
apartments at Windsor Castle were opened, and more than (0) 
persons availed themselves of the permission to visit them. In 
the evening the London theatres were crowded to see the 
Christmas pieces. “Jack and the Beanstalk ” was successfully 
presented at Drury Lane; “Cinderella,” at Her Majesty's 
Theatre ; the “Children’s Cinderella,” at Covent Garden : 
* Aladdin,” at the Grand Theatre, Islington, and at the Crystal 

’alace. At Barnum’s show there were three performances, the 

visitors numbering more than 30,000, Special programmes 
were provided at the Royal Aquarium, and by the Moore and 
surgess Minstrels in St. James's Hall, as well as by the 
Mohawk Minstrels in the Agricultural Hall. There were also 
special attractions at the World's Fair, Agricultural Hall ; 
Madame Tussand’s, where the visitors numbered 13,000; 
Sanger's Grand National Amphitheatre ; and other places. 


From details with respect to the Christmas weather of the 
last fifty years, given in the Daily News, we learn that the 
mildest Christmas Day during the past half-century was in 
1852, when the thermometer rose to 52 deg. ; while the coldest 
was in 1870, when the thermometer never exceeded 28 deg, 
In the fifty years there have been eleven brilliantly fine 
Christmas days, ten fair, and twenty-six Christmas days when 
the weather has been “dull.” Snow fell on only five Christmas 
days in the fifty years, though the ground may have been white 
on other occasions through previous falls, 

Berlin papers give particulars about the commerce in 
“ Christmas-trees” at this season. ‘Ihe largest market for 
them in Germany is at Berlin, where it is estimated that fully 
100,000 of those plants, ranging in height from 2 ft. to 30 ft., 
are sold. -Next to Berlin comes Dresden. About 200,000 of 
the little fir-trees come direct into the Saxon capital from the 
Hartz ; and it is believed that fully as many more come from 
other quarters. The wholesale trade reckons them by “ schocks, 
each “ schock” being equivalent to three score, and large and 
small trees are taken as they come at an average price of from 
20m, to 22im. (£1 to £1 2s. Cd.) The retail dealers sell plants 
of 2 ft. and under at half a mark, those 3 ft. high going to 
75pf., or 9d. The most popular are those from 7 ft. to 10 ft. 
high, fetching from Im. to 2m., beautiful plants of 20 ft 
going to 10m. or even 15m. The flower-pot in which the 
plant stands is always included in the purchase, 


Mr. Stuart Rendel, M.P., President of the Welsh National 
Council, has offered to contribute £1000, payable by three 
annual instalments, towards a fund for the erection of schools 
in Montgomeryshire, to be established under the Intermediate 
Edueation Act for Wales. 





ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES IN JANUARY. 
(From the Illustrated London Almanack.) 


The Moon is near Saturn during the night common to the 9th and 16th. 
She rises on the 9th at 7h 30m p.m., and will be to the right of the planet 
till towards 3h a.m, on the 10th, when the nearest approach takes place, 
and after this time she will be to the left of the planet. They are on the 
Meridian on the morning of the 10th at 3h 5m a.m., the planet being a littl 
south of the Moon, She is near Mars on the morning of the 15th; she rises 
on this morning at 1h 25m a.m., and will be to the right of the planet till 
towards 6h a.m., when the nearest approach takes place, and after this 
time she will be to the left of the planet. She is very near both Venus and 
Jupiter on the morning of the 20th; the Moon rises on this morning at 
7h 49m a.m., a few minutes only before the San; and she is near Mereury 
on the evening of the 2ist. Her phases or times of change afe : 
Full Moon on the 6th at 37 minutes after 5h in the morning. 
33 





Last Quarter » Mth,, 3 - 6 = morning. 
New Moon » 20th ,, 49 ae il afternoon, 
First Quarter » Sth, 16 ~ 5 afternoon, 


She is most distant from the Earth on the 6th, and nearest to it on the 20th. 

Mercury is an evening star, setting on the Ist at 5h Im p.m., or Ih Im 
after the Sun; on the 6th at 5h 26m p.m., or 1h 20m after the Sun; on the 
1ith at 5h 49m p.m., or Ih 37m after the Sun sets ; on the 13th at 5h 58m p.m., 
or lh 43m after sunset ; on the léth at 6h lm p.m., or Ih 41m after the Sun; 
on the 21st 5h 58m p.m., or lh 30m after the Sun; on the 30th at 4h 50m 
p.m., or 6 minutes after sunset ; and on the 31st at 4h 40m p.m., or 6 minutes 
before the Sun. He ts at his greatest eastern elongation (18 deg. 51 min.) 
on the 14th, in ascending node on the 16th, in perihelion and stationary 
among the stars on the 20th, near the Moon on the 2Ist, and in’ inferior 
conjunction with the Sun on the 29th. 

Venus rises on the Ist at 7h 20m a.m., or 48 minutes before the Sun; 
on the 2nd at 7h 22m a.m., or 46 minutes before the Sun; on the 12th at 
7h 35m a.m., or 28 minutes before the Sun; on the 22nd at 7h 40m a.m., or 
14 minutes before the Sun; and on the 27th at 7h 40m am., or 9 minutes 
before the Sun. She ts in descending node on the 2nd, near Jupiter on the 
19th, and pear the Moon on the 20th. 

Mars rises on the Ist at Ih 58m a.m.,on the 12th at Ih 51m a.m., and on 
the 22nd at Ih 4lma.m. He is near the Moon on the 15th. 

Jupiter sets on the Ist at 4h 33m p.m., or 33 minutes after the San; en 
the 5th at 4h 22m p.m., or 18 minutes after the Sun; on the 9th he sets at 
about the time of sunset. He rises on the 10th at about the time of sunrise ; 
on the 21st at 7h 3Lm a m., or 24 minutes before the Sun ; and on the 3ist at 
6h 58m a.m., or 45 minutes before the Sun. He is in conjunction with the 
Sun on the 10th, and near the Moon on the 20th. 

Saturn rises on the Ist at 8h 33m p.m., or 4h 33m after sunset; on the 
llth at 7h 52m p.m., or 3h 40m after sunset; on the 2Ist at 7h 8m p.m., or 
2h 40m after sunset; and on the 31st at 6h 25m p.m., or lh 39m after sunset, 
He is near the Moon on the 1th. 
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MORNING OF THE CARNIVAL AT VENICE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 


PICTURE BY WAGREZ, IN THB PARIS SALON, 1889, 
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I not only the incentive of their 
‘ ty keep their hostility alive; but 
inwhile some bitter experiences of the Arab 
re splendid races of men, the tribes of the 
Basoko, picturesque in their yellow war-paint, 
ields, and de They are 
n. Their paddles are beautifally carved ; their 
irtistic and of dexterous shapeliness. They 
general way. their weapons 
mper and Now and then the 
work of massacre and plander a hot 
such natives as these; bunt the advantage of 
is, of course, tremendous, and can only have one 
rhe Arabs do not, however, always have it entirely 
They leave both dead and wounded sometimes 
f the enemy, who frequently condemn both to 
no doubt, over their grilled remains. 
many hardships of the Aruwimi camp under 
the uncontrollable character of the Manyema 
rt. These people have for many years been 
allies of the Arabs their jackals, their 
nd the Stanley camp had actually to be spectators 
k and raiding of a mative village, opposite their 
s, on the other side of the river. The Illustration 
dent which is published on another page is no mere 
h, but a picture of the latter days of the camp, 
and an example of many a similar scene described by Stanley 
various histories of his African travels. It was towards 
night when the onslaught began. The sudden sound of 
the warlike drums of the surprised natives came booming 
water, followed by the fierce rattle of the Arab 
Dark figures and light were soon mixed together 
in the fray. The natives fought bravely; but they fell 
rapidly before the rifle. Pelted with the deadly hail of 
shot, they were soon vanquished. Then from hut to hut the 
flaines of rnin began to spread ; and in the lurid light women 
and children were marched forth tothe slave-hunters’ stockade— 
some to be ransomed next day by the remainder of the ivory 
the natives had suecessfully hidden; others probably to be 
passed on from hand to hand until they eventually reached 
a slave-dealing market. And all this the English officers 
and comrades of Mr. Stanley had the humiliation to witness 
without daring to interfere: not from any fear of losirg their 
lives in the defence of the weakér—a death which has been courted 
by thousands of Englishmen on land and sea—but for reasons 
of policy. They were not there to protect the natives of the 
Aruwimi from Arab raiders, but to follow Mr. Stanley with 
the stores necessary for the success of his expedition. Nor is 
it likely that the force under Major Barttelot would have 
obeyed him if he had desired to intervene. Mr. Stanley 
himself more than once in his African experiences has had to 
shut his eyes to Arab aggression and cruelty, although his 
influence with Tippoo Tib has, no doubt, paved the way for 
the realisation of his humane ambition in the matter of 
slavery. From their stockade and on board their launch at 
Yambuya, Barttelot and his comrades could see the woful, 
unequal warfare on the raided village, and there is no need of 
the assurance that their hearts beat high with indignation 
and a desire to take a hand in it. Moreover, these lawless 
bratalities practised upon the natives made the difficulties of 
the camp all the greater, not only affecting the dangers of the 
advance, but increasing the perils of the way to the Falls; as 
was experienced by Ward oa his travels to and fro—his “aim- 
less journeys” Mr. Stanley has called them, but undertaken 
nevertheless by order of Ward's superior officer, Major 
sarttelot. 

Whether or not the Arabs of the camp or the Manyemas 
had a share in the tragedy on the other side of the river is a 
question, perhaps, of no serious moment; but confessions 
were made to Ward which rather tend to show that the 
Arabs, while waiting for the expected advance, fulfilled 
other engagement; on the river. “I went to Selim’s camp 
to-day,” wrote Mr. Ward in one of his private letters to 
me early in the year, “and they told me that two more 
of their men (Arabs) had been caught and eaten by the 
natives, whose village they had raided and burnt some weeks 
ago.” On Feb. 5 the same correspondent (quoted in my notes 
of Oct. 18) wrote, “ This morning some of the raiders came 
down from up-river with news of the defeat of ten of their 
number, cut to pieces by the natives, who sought refuge 
in their canoes above the rapids.” Selim and his men 
started off in pursuit, and returned at night lamenting 
that they had killed only two of the natives. On the next day 
he told Ward that where his men had fallen he found their 
fingers tied in strings to the scrub of the river-bank, and some 
cooking - pots containing portions of their bones. What a 
weary time it was, waiting, and with only this kind of inci- 
dent to ruffle the monotony of it ; waiting for the promised 
carriers that did not come ; waiting for news of Stanley that 
only came in suggestions of disaster! It is hardly a matter 
of surprise that the camp began to fear the worst. Their own 
experiences of the broken word of Tippoo Tib, and the utter 
unreliability and ferocity of a portion of their force, might 
well give a pessimistic tone to their contemplation of the 
awful possibilities of Stanley's march. Every omen of the 
Aruwimi was unfavourable to suecess ; and they must have 
been terribly impressed by such a scene as that which cast 
iis murderous light upon the river not long previously to the 
forward march, with the assassination of the commander and 
the eventual dispersion of the rearguard. 

It will be understood by the readers of The Iilustrated 
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the Aruwimi and the Congo are in no way connected with the 
reports which are er in Mr. Stanley's letter from 
Msalala, on Lake Victoria, in August 1889. Mr. Ward in 
none of his letters has ever mentioned or suggested that the 
Manyemas were cannibals, or in any way justified the extra- 
ordinary statement of the Rev. William Brooke in the 7imrs 
to the effect that it was common in the Manyema camp to see 
‘human hands and feet sticking ont of cooking-pots.” This 
is evidently a canard. Perhaps it would be well for Mr. 
Brooke to give his authorities, since Mr. Stanley asks who 
they are that have seen these extraordinary sights. The 
Manyemas are a fierce race; but, personally. Mr. Stanley 
has found them loyal and true to his and they 
cannibals, so far as I can learn. instances 

of cannibalism mentioned in letters from the Aruwimi 
to the natives of the districts outside the 
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The New Year at 
renewed musical activity. The “ Messiah” 
selected for the fourth of the present season of the 
Royal Choral Society at the Albert Hall—on Jan. 1; and this 
was soon followed by the resumption of Mr. John Boosey’s 
London Ballad Concerts at St. James's Hall, now in their 
twenty-fourth season ; the performance announced for Jan. 4 
occurring too late for present notice. Other renewals of serial 
will scon have to be spoken of ; among the most 
important approaching events being the continuation of the 
thirty-second series of the Popular Concerts at St. James's 
Hall, where the first performances of the year will take place 
on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 11, and the following Monday 
evening. Mr Henschel’s London Symphony Concerts and 
Sir Charles Hallé’s Orchestral (both also at St. 
James's Hall) will be continued; the first-named on Jan. 23 
and Feb. 6 and 20; the last of those of Sir Charles Hallé 
taking place on Jan. 24 and Feb. 7; the following day 
bringing the resumption of the Saturday afternoon concerts 
at the Crystal Palace ; after which there will be in- 
creased activity in our musical world, one special sign of which 
will be the opening (at St. James's Hall on March 13) of the 
seventy-eighth season of the Philharmonic Society. with every 
prospect of renewed vitality; another event of the month 
just named, also fraught with important associations of a 
long-past period, being the 152nd anniversary festival (at St. 
James's Hall) of that excellent institution the Royal Society 
of Musivians, under the presidency, as at present arranged, 
of the Lord Mayor. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company will open a new season at 
the Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, on Jan. 6, with a very 
strong programme for the coming performances. A numerous 
company comprises many established favourites, besides in- 
cluding several artists who are to make their first appearances 
therein. The répertoire of operas is now very extensive and 
varied, and will be added to by the production of works for 
the first time in an English version; among them being 
Balfe’s opera “The Talisman,” with the libretto to which it 
was originally composed—it having been previously given (at 
Her Majesty's Opera in 1874) with an Italian version. Bizet’s 
* Les Pécheurs de Perles” (*‘ The Pearl-fishers”’) and Gounod’s 
“Roméo et Juliette” will also be given for the first time in 
English ; and operas that have achieved considerable popu- 
larity, but have been little heard for some years, will be 
revived. Mr. E. Goossens is again musical director and chief 
conductor, occasionally relieved by Mr. C. Jaquinot ; the busi- 
ness arrangements are in the experienced hands of Mr. T. H. 
Friend ; and other important offices are suitably filled. Such 
excellent performances as those of the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany are a great boon to the provincial neighbourhood in 
which they are established, and it is to be hoped that their 
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The Christmas postal work in London in 1889 was greater 
than ever, in ‘regard to both parcels and letters. Of parcels 
alone, says the London correspondent of the Liverpool Courier, 
there were 1,150,000, in addition to the ordinary number, and 
it is calculated that of these no fewer than 100,000 contained 
turkeys, fowls, or game. Christmas puddings passed through 
the post to a greater extent than on any previous occasion, and 
many of them were destined for distant parts of the globe. 
In the parcels department alone 1500 extra hands were 
engaged, and the total number of regular and auxiliary 
servants engaged at Christmas in Londen postal service 
was 20,000. Letters showed a still more astonishing 
increase than parcels, and in the five days from Saturday 
until Christmas Day inclusive no fewer than 50,000,000 postal 
articles, consisting chiefly of letters, passed through the 
General Post Office. This was at the rate of 10,000,000 a day— 
a total that has never before been reached in this or any other 
country. At one private dwelling-house no fewer than 240 
letters, believed to contain Christmas cards, were delivered on 
Christmas Day, and to a single hospital 10,000 Christmas cards 
were sent. Fully 350,000 letters were found to be over weight, 
and were surcharged accordingly. Contrary to the rules of 
the department, two live doves were consigned through the 
parcel post, and, notwithstanding the unexampled pressure of 
the season, the birds were delivered safe and sound. The 
incoming and outgoing foreign and colonial mail service 
showed an equally remarkable growth. 


Madame Schulz has recently attracted much favourable 
attention by her performances on the xylophone and the 
eymbalo (or Hungarian cymbals). At first a singer, and still 
a skilled pianist, she, on the failing of her voice, cultivated 
the two curious and characteristic instraments just named 
with marked success, in public and private—sometimes in solo 
pieces. sometimes in association with her husband, an accom- 
plished musician, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
OUR MONTITLY LOOK ROUND: 


Periodically I hear people asking the question, “ Do tomatoes 
cause cancer?” and, although this query is as periodically and 
forcibly answered in the negative, the tacit belief in the 
injurious properties of these excellent vegetables continues. 
How this belief originated it is as impossible to say as to 
explain how and why our canines are called “eye-teeth.” It 
is a popular fallacy ; but, like most ‘other bits of ultra-popular 
information, when it comes at all, it'comes to stay. We know 
the composition, chemically speaking,of tomatoes, and I assert 
that they are not only ‘absolutely harmless, but also very 
healthy to eat. They do not contain thuch absolute nourish- 
ment, it is true; but, then, neither ‘do cabbage, brussels 
sprouts, cauliflower, or asparagus. All such vegetables are 
valuable, because they contain minerals Which are necessary 
for the body's physical welfare, and possibly we obtain from 
them also other principles of service in maintaining health. 
* col * * * 

I observe that at the Cornell Agricultural Station in 
America much attention has of late been bestowed on tomato- 
growing, and on the conditions which require to be carried 
out and ensured for successful culture. Careful handling and 
good tillage are duly insisted upon as essential for a satis- 
factory crop, but it is also added that the tomato is one of the 
most variable and inconstant of kitchen-garden plants. Early 
plants, started under glass, seem at Cornell to have carried off 
the palm as against those which were not so introduced to 
cultivation. The early-sown tomatoes, it was found, gave 
earlier fruits than the others, and it is added that in every 
case but one the total yield of fruit was greater. 

* * * * 

An interesting improvement street-cleaning, and one 
which I should like to see universally adopted, from sanitary 
and other considerations, is that represented by the Hercules 
Street-Cleaning Machine. A photograph of this apparatus 
shows that it consists of a circular water tank holding about 
300 gallons of water, and set on the framework of a specially 
constructed three-wheeled cart. A water-pipe supplies a 
sprinkler, which is fixed across the machine in front. Behind 
and under the tank is an indiarubber revolving roller of 
screw-shape, and this rotates on the ground. but in an opposite 
direction to the wheels. ‘The whole apparatus is under the 
control of the driver of the cart. As it moves, the action of 
the roller and sprinkler, combined, effectually cleanses the 
roadway, and leaves it, metaphorically speaking, 
less. In an hour, the Hercules, meriting its name, 
cleanse 7250 square yards of the most Augean of thorough- 
horse works the machine for asphalt or 


speck- 


fares. One 
wood-paving on the level; but two horses are required for 
inclines and for granite and macadamised thoroughfares. It 
appears to me that one great excellence of this machine is its 
power of speedily cleansing from mud theasphaltand wood-paved 
streets of our cities. Every Londoner knows what these streets 
become after a day’s rain, when the mud which every wheel 
brings with it has become coagulated in lumps that render 
the roadway almost impassable, and that appear to require 
days of labour on the part of vestries to clear them away. 
‘The speedy restoration of a street to its normal condition 
is secured by the machine I am describing ; and there is yet 
another great gain and good which results from its use: 
I refer to the saving of accidents to horses. The slippery 
nature of asphalt and wood-paving, when either is covered 
with greasy mud, must have attracted the notice of every 
passer-by, and I have myself frequently seen three or four 
omnibuses standing in a line in London, each with its fallen 
horse, which had slipped on the asphalt. Now, the effectual 
cleansing of the roadway would remove this source of pain 
and danger to dumb animals, and would be, in this light. a 
public boon; and another gain of easy cleaning by the 
*Herenles” machine is found in the lack of need for 
strewing sand or gravel on the streets. It is this 
sand which chokes the sewers, and costs us much money 
for flushing them ; while snow is as easily removed by the 
“Hercules” as is mud. I hope to hear of this apparatus 
coming into prominent use; and if it cleanses our streets of 
the mud which, when dry, becomes tormenting dust, we shall 
also be able to lay to its account the additional advantage of 
less risk from the offensive particles that convey discase 
broadcast through the air. 

* * * * 

I have had sent me some bulletins referring to the United 
States Scientific Expedition to West Africa to observe the 
total eclipse of the sun which occurred on Dec. 22 last. Five 
thousand dollars were voted by Congress for this purpose, and 
the U.S.S. Pensacola was duly detailed to convey the members 
of the expedition to the West Coast of Ethiopia, and, as the 
report adds, to “return them to the United States.” The 
bulletins of Nov. 7 and 20 lie before me. The former deals with 
water-spouts observed at sea, and the latter with eclipse photo- 
graphy. It is clear our American cousins are determined to 
make their expedition a scientific success, and they are to be 
heartily congratulated on the favourable auspices under which 
they started. Their work will have been practically completed 
as I write ; but we may hope to hear full accounts of the results 
of the labours of the American scientists in due course. 

* x a * * 

It seems a “ far cry ” to proceed to India for the purpose of 
settling which anesthetic is the safest for producing insensi- 
bility to pain. Of chloroform many medical men have of late 
grown suspicious—I mean with regard to its safety—while 
others have objected to employ ether and other substances 
of the class so fully studied by my friend Dr. B. W. 
Richardson. Yet to India Dr. Lauder Brunton of London has 
gone, on the invitation of the Nizam of Hyderabad. a 
potentate who, it seems, is infected with a most laudable 
desire to have this question of the relative safety of 
chloroform settled once and for all. I can remember well 
how, in the old Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, we were 
taught to watch the patient’s breathing as a cat watches 
a& mouse, on the ground that any irregularity of the rise and 
fall of the chest was the great criterion of danger. South of 
the Tweed, the teaching has been, “ Look out for danger from 
the heart, and watch the pulse.” Which of these views, as 
regards chloroform, is correct? is a question Dr. Brunton 
(so far as I understand the scanty message received from 
him and notified in the medioal journals) avers must be 
answered by saying that the heart is never directly in danger 
during the administration of the anesthetic. The danger is 
said to be “asphyxia (in plain English, suffocation) or an 
overdose.” This appears as if our old Edinburgh opinions 
were correct, after all; but we must wait for further and 
fuller particulars before crowing over Dr. Brunton’s news. I 
observe there has been sacrificed to science in this investi- 
gation a large number of animals. This news will not sound 
pleasantly to some of our friends; but happily. I opine, most 
of us are of that way of thinking which holds that in the 
sacred interests of human life and safety it is permissible to 
use tke lower animal creation for purposes of research. 

ANDREW WI! 
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THOMAS OLDHAM BARLOW, R.A. 

Mr. Barlow, R.A., who died at the comparatively eariy age 
of sixty-five, had, by indomitable perseverance, acquired a 
position in English art which will be more firmly established 
as time goes on; and although his works may fail to attract 
the favour enjoyed by his predecessor Cousins, yet for sound 
stipple engraving the younger artist has few equals in our 
school. Thomas Barlow was born at Oldham on Aug. 4, 1824, 
and at the early age of fifteen was apprenticed by his father, 
who recognised the bent of his talents, to Messrs. Stephenson 
and Royston, engravers, at Manchester, who were at that time 
already making an effort to arouse a popular taste for engraved 
work of a somewhat higher order than was current in the 
trade at that time. The aspirations of the firm, it must 


1896 


be admitted, were not very lofty, and business require- 
ments were allowed to take precedence of art and 
esthetics. Happily, it was soon after Thomas Barlow’s 


coming to Manchester that the School of Design, due in 
great measure to the initiative and persistency of Prince 
Albert, was opened ; and Thomas Barlow was not only one of 
the earliest pupils, but was one of those who profited most by 
its teachings, carrying off the first prize awarded for a design 
of which the title was “Cullings 
from Nature.” It was here that 
he first learned in a proper way the 
art and practice of line engraving ; 


and with his freshly acquired 
knowledge he tried his ‘prentice 
hand upon one of John Phillip’s 


(* Phillip of Spain”) early scenes 
of Scottish life, entitled “ Court- 
ship.” In order to carry out his 
design he had first to become 
possessed of Phillip’s picture ; but, 
this difficulty having been  sur- 
mounted, Mr. Barlow found that the 
engraving of the work of an un- 
known artist was little appreciated 
by the purchasing public, and he 
can hardly have recouped himself 
even the modest price he had paid 
for the picture. For the next few 
years he devoted himself to more 
lucrative work — engraving archi- 
tectural and other plates for pub- 
lishers and authors. Among the 
latter, Mr. Fergusson, the well- 
known writer on architecture, held 


Mr. Barlow in high esteem, and 
relied upon him for much of the 


illustrations of his various hand- 
books and histories of architecture. 
But throughout this period he had 
not lost sight of John Phillip, who, 
on account of his health, had, in 
1850, taken refuge in the south of 
Spain, and Barlow came into public 
knowledge almost -s soon as his 
friend obtained hold of the public 


tis‘e. It was through Barlow that 
Phillip’s most successful works, 
“The Letter Writer of Seville,” 
“ Doiia Pepita,” “The Prison 
Window,” and, above all, “La 


Gloria,” became known to the world 
at large ; and those who can recall 
the originals will have no cause to 
complain of the manner in which 
the engraver has translated their 
vigorous drawing and _ strongly 
marked contrasts of light and shade. 
It is to Mr. Barlow also that we owe 
some of the best and easiest portraits 
of the statesmen of a quarter of a 
century back: Lord Palmerston, 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Mr. 
Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, and many 
others, now disappeared, were never 
better “caught” than in Mr. 
Phillip’s picture of “The House of Commons,” painted in 


1863. Before this, however, Barlow had recognised the 
growing genius of Millais; and it was perhaps owing 


in great measure to the masterful engraving of “The 
Huguenot” (painted in 1852) that the artist's powers became 
widely known, although it must be said that some time 


elapsed between the exhibition of the picture and _ its 
engraving. Without abandoning Phillip. Barlow continued 


to engrave many of Millais’s more popular pictures, of which 
“My First Sermon ” and “ My Second Sermon.” “ Awake ” and 
“Asleep” are, perhaps, the best known. He also occupied 
himself in engraving two celebrated works by Turner, “ The 
Wreck of the Minotaur” and “ The Vintage at Macon,” in the 
latter of which he especiaily revealed imaginative qualities 
of the highest order; and to this period also belong his 
engravings after Landseer, Sant, and Maclise, his portrait of 
Charles Dickens after Frith, and of Sir Isaac Newton after Sir 
G. Kneller. On the death of John Phillip, in 1867, Barlow 
devoted himself more and more exclusively to the engraving 
of Millais’s portraits, which were being rapidly produced. 
Among the most successful of these works as engraved may be 
mentioned the portraits of Mr. John Bright, Lord Tennyson, and 
Mr. Gladstone ; but these are only a few out of a large number 
which bear witness to the engraver’s zeal and skill. Mr. Barlow 
was the fourth of his profession on whom the Royal Academy 
has conferred its full honours, his only predecessors having 
been Mr. Samuel Cousins (in whose honour the restrictions 
were first swept away), elected R.A. in 1855, Mr. G. T. Doo, 
elected in 1857, and Mr. J. H. Robinson, elected in 1867. Mr. 
Barlow’s career was not as rapid as the careers of his colleagues 
had been, in consequence, perhaps, of their longer life; for, 
although he was elected an Associate Engraver in 1873 and an 
ordinary Associate in 1876, it was not until 1881, on the death 
of Mr. Samuel Cousins, that it was found possible to advance to 
the full honours of a Royal Academician. 'To most of us his 
countenance was familiarised by Sir John Millais's picture of 
“ The Ornithologist,” in which Mr. Barlow showed himself in 
his true character as a lover of children and devoted to their 
interests and amusement. For some time past he had been in 
failing health, but it was only recently that he inspired his 
friends with any alarm ; but on. Christmas Eve the end came 
somewhat suddenly, and death removed one of the kindliest of 
friends, gentlest of critics, and the most skilful and versatile 
of modern English mezzotint and stipple engravers. 





During November 178.743 carats of diamonds, valued at 
£333,932, were exported from Kimberley. 

The tenants on the Butler Clare estate have been granted 
the extraordinary reduction of 43 per cent, together with rates 
and tases, 
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STRANGER THAN FICTION. 

The saying that “ Truth is stranger than fiction” would seem 
to have been adopted as the conventional prologue or cpilogue 
of the popular scientific anecdote, almost as universally as the 
inevitable “ There are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in your philosophy ” has been chosen to perform 
the same function in the current ghost-story. 

Nor does this appéar to us by any means inexplicable, since 
even our own strictly superficial and unscientific researches in 
the capacity of naturalist have put us in possession of facts 
strange enough to inspire sympathy with the feelings of any 
writer who would fain shelter himself from the freezing sceptic- 
ism of his readers under those shreds and patches of proverbial 
philosophy, be they never so thumbed and threadbare. 

If, for example, anyone had related to us how he had seen 
a rat lunching upon sandwiches composed of crumbs and tad- 
poles, we cannot doubt that his communication would have 
been listened to with more or less successfully dissembled 
incredulity. Yet of that spectacle we were ourselves witnesses 
not many months ago. It had suggested itself to some mem- 
bers of the household, during last spring, to keep a large shoal 
of tadpoles in a deep earthenware milkpan, on a window-stool, 
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THE LATE MR. T. 0. BARLOW, R.A., ENGRAVER. 

for the purpose of watching their evolution into frogs. For 
some time that quaint process went on swimmingly, being 
apparently in no way impeded by the abnormal glaziness and 
rigidity of its subjects’ environment, which, however, was 
judiciously mitigated at the bottom by a deposit of pebbles 
and mud. But, while the shrinking of tails and sprouting of 
legs were still in full progress, it began to be observed with 
pain that the number of tadpoles was rapidly and steadily 
decreasing. Day by day we had to notice a very perceptible 
decline in the population of our aquarium ; there could be no 
doubt that in every four-and-twenty hours a certain contin. 
gent of tadpoles somehow vanished, melted into thin air, 
leaving not a wrack behind, any more than did one of the 
silvery bubbles which they were perpetually sending up to 
wink out of existence on the surface. 

Many theories were started to account for this unhappy 
state of affairs, but it was pronounced to be impossible that, as 
someone suggested, batches of tadpoles, attaining to frog’ .m 
suddenly, should have thereupon overleaped the rim of their 
dwelling-place ; for the drop of twenty feet, which was the 
only means of quitting the windowstool, would have been 
beyond the powers of even the maturest and most athletic 
frog, and the pavement underneath showed none of those 
mangled remains which must have resulted from any such 
reckless attempt. A suggestion that it might perhaps take 
tio or three tadpoles to make one frog was dismissed as still 
more untenable; no plausible @ privréi explanation of these 
mysterious disappearances had been devised, when, one day, all 
hypotheses were rendered unnecessary by ocular demonstration. 

We chanced to look out of window ; and, behold! sitting 
upon the rim of the pan, a brown rat, with a mild and intelli- 
gent castof countenance,and unusually large brighteyes! Upon 
the surface of the water floated a large number of the bread- 
crumbs with which our protégés were always kept liberally 
supplied. One of these fragments the new-comer secured with 
a rapid sweep of his left fore-paw, while with the other, 
harrowing to relate, he deftly scooped up a wriggling and 
reluctant tadpole, and, having thus provided himself with 
the materials for his sandwich, he disposed of it in an 
incredibly short time, and immediately sect abont the capture 
and manufacture of a second. How many he ate thus at 
that sitting we are not in a position to state accurately, as 
his movements were bewilderingly rapid, as well as marvel- 
lously dexterous, considering the slipperiness alike of the 
narrow ledge upon which he balanced himself and of the 
slithery prey for which he fished. But we cannot doubt that 
when he slid down and glided unobtrusively away, descending 
the creeper up which he had climbed, the tadpoles, whom he 
left gyrating in violent perturbation round their troubled 
waters, must have lost at least a dozen of their comrades, 
through the crerring sweep of that wily paw, which they had 


not the sense to evade by taking refuge in the inaccessible 
mud at the bottom of their dish. In fact, they betrayed upon 
this occasion so marked an absence of intelligence and presence 
of mind that our sympathies all inclined towards the angler ; 
and we must own that we felt some chagrin when, on the 
morrow, he fell a victim to the snares of a trap, set in readi- 
ness for him by the enraged proprietors of his fishing-grounds. 
For though, strictly speaking, hc was, no doubt, not justified 
in devouring our tadpoles with ; rivy paw, still, like Prospero’s 
delicate Ariel,“ a grace he had devouring”; and it was 
melancholy, further, to reflect that his accomplishment should, 
after our uncomfortable human fashion, have merely paved 
the way to his undoing. 

We may remark in passing that the surviving tadpoles 
“crawled to maturity” unmolested, but that for some reason 
or another, possibly some malign influence of their not 
altogether natural surroundings and diet, they never attained 
to the average dimensions of frogs, stopping short at about the 
stature of fair-sized grasshoppers ; and that a few specimens 
of their dwarfish race still linger on among the maidenhairs 
and blue mosses of a fernery into which they were turned for 
the purpose of overawing slugs (who, we suspect, regard them 
with cold contempt), and where pessimistic biologists might 
point them out as living witnesses 
to the blighting and degenerating 
effects of a contact with civilisation. 

Again, is there not something 
perilously well calculated to call up 
the smile of cynical disbelief in the 
idea of a dickey-bird washing greens 
like any careful cook or scullery- 
maid? Yet this operation forms a 
frequently recurring part in the 
daily round, the common task, of a 
small and, to the best-of our belief, 
crimeless’ “ lifer,’ who is serving 
his term in our vicinity. For in 
the window through which we 
watched the rat at his curious 
repast stands a dwelling whose 
iron bars, malgré Sir Charles Love- 
lace, do make a cage, inhabited by 
a slender yellow bird, who shows 
traces of linnet ancestry ina brown 
patch on the back of the head and 
the possession of a voice ever soft, 
gentle, and low—an excellent and, 
as some of us have had cecasion to 
realise on sunny mornings, a very 
rare thing in canaries. VPerhaps, 
too, it may be from the British 
side of his house that he has in- 
herited his insatiable appetite for 
all manner of indigenous green 
food : grass, groundsel, chickweed, 
plantain, dandelion—nothing comes 
amiss to him, and the quantities 
which he will consume in the course 
of asummer’s day would staggerany- 
body who has not Leen accustomed 
to act as his syce or grass-cutter. 
But he is thrifty as well as voracious, 
and will permit no waste in his 
establishment. When, as often 
happens, some of his vegetables are 
damaged by falling upon the sanded 
floor, he picks them up and rinses 
them very thoroughly in his bath or 
drinking - fountain; and, further- 
more, should any remain over from 
the day’s supply, he carefully cts 
the stalks in water until the flag- 
ging leaves revive, and thus provides 
himself a repast for early morning 
before receiving his daily rations. 

Now, what lessons are to be 
drawn from the foreguing strictly 
truthful narratives? It seems that 
two may be deduced: the first 
showing what very superficial 
researches may elicit instances of infra-human intelligence 
striking enough to warn us against assuming a sceptical 
attitude towards tales of malt-manufacturing ants, tribunal- 
holding rooks, and other still more extraordinary things; the 
second—which will fortunately commend itself to those who 
do not see the force of the first—tending to prove that a quaint 
touch here and a picturesque phrase there can often invest a 
quite commonplace incident with a certain atmosphere of the 
unfamiliar, if not of the marvellous, and this without over- 
stepping the boundaries of fact, or even approaching within 
longbow-shot of the borderlands of fiction. O. B. 


COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, 
The great city which has grown up within fifty years on the 
banks of the Yarra, at the head of Hobson's Bay, Port Philip, 
and is the capital of the Colony of Victoria, equal to Sydney 
in political importance. rather more than equal in mercantile 
and social influence, has been illustrated by our Special Artist, 
Mr. Melton Prior, in some of its external features. It is an 
Australian Liverpool and London, comparing the Australian 
scale of population with that of Epgland, while the 
display of wealth and comfort is larger in proportion to 
the admixture of drudging penury than in any town of 
Europe. Collins-street, intersected by King-street, William- 
street, Queen-street, and Elizabeth-street, is the fashionable 
shopping quarter, and is the favourite morning promenade 
of ladies who like it to be thought that they have plenty of 
money to spend—which, indeed, many of them often have. 
There is a quarter of a mile of pavement, on the north side of 
Collins-street, which is commonly known as “ The Block,” 
from the daily throng of people, mostly well dressed, making 
a thicker crowd there, we are told, than is often met in 
Regent-street or Piccadilly in London, as they move slowly 
up and down within a comparatively small space. Of this 
scene a lively description will be found in Mr. John Freeman's 


curious and amusing “Lights and Shadows of Melbourne 


Life,” a volume published last year by Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co. From eleven o'clock till one, every fine 
Saturday morning, the ladies are there in great force, 
observing the amiable custom of meeting their fathers, 


husbands, brothers, or the happy gentlemen to whom they 
are engaged, when they leave business at noon, and 
perhaps hoping to be rewarded for this attention with 
a treat ora purchase. Schoolboys, too, at the same hour, with 
a half-holiday before them, are in the habit of meeting their 
parents ; junior clerks and shopgirls, very neatly attired, pair 
off in appointed couples for the afternoon’s pleasure ; most 
people seem disposed to enjoy themselves, and there is a hum 
of sociable gossip. occasionally spiced with scandal, which 
proves that colonial city life in Melbourne is anything but dy], 
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MUSICIANS AND MATRIMONY. 
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daughter, 
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woman; but Anna 
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marry inotnel 


domestic misery man like might 


Kelle 


me, extravagant bigoted 

iid she “did not care a straw 

\ vr a shoemaker,’ and the world has 
ven him for the course he took. He gave her a 
1 himself from her, making her a 


every- 


probably forgi 
fair trial, and then sey 
liberal allowance 

Wagner was also among the unfortunates of matrimony. 
When quitea young man he married Mina Planer, an actress, 
‘ pretty as a picture but she had little sympathy 
great aims of his life, and soon he too songht a separation. In 
1870 he married Cosima Liszt, the daughter of the famous 
pianist and composer, who really appreciated his genius, and 
with whom he lived very happily. 

Mozart married for reasons more practical than romantic— 
because he had no one to look after his linen ; because he could 
not live like the fast young men around him ; and lastly (only 
lastly) because he wes in love. ‘The lady was Constance Weber, 
a member of the family from which the great composer sprang, 
?, when Mozart was twenty- 


with the 


in 1782 
ghteen. It is said that poverty too often 
o in this case. The pair began house- 
keeping on next to nothing. and a year had not gone by when 
they were in serious difficulties. Yet they continued to be most 
devoted to each other. Mozart loved his wife passionately to 
end, and his last written words were to her: “The honr 
Farewell! We shall meet again.” Her grief at her 
husband's death was She refused to leave the 
body, and flung herself on the bed, praying that the disease 
might be contagious and that she might be struck next. 

The story of Schumann's married life is known to many, 
for his widow still happily lives to delight all lovers of good 
music. In 1828 Schumann was taking lessons from Friedrich 
Wieck. one of the best teachers in Leipzig. This master had 
a daughter named Clara, who was a veritable musical prodigy, 
and with her the young student fell deeply in love. His 
affection was reciprocated ; but the stern parent proclaimed 
himself averse to the match. For two years the lovers waited, 
trusting that the father would relent, and then, as a last 
resource, the aid of the law was invoked. The result was 
favourable to the young people, and so, in September 1840, the 
marriage came off. A more satisfactory union has seidom 
taken place. “They lived,” says a biographer, “for one 
another and for their children. Ile created and wrote for 
his wife and in accordance with her temperament, while she 
looked upon it as her highest privilege to give to the world 
the most perfect interpretation of his works.” Schumann's 
sad death in an asylum in 1856 put an end to this happy 
union; but we all know how the widow has devoted the 
remainder of her life to the popularising of her husband's 
compositions, and has spread his fame as no one else could 


and the marriage took place 
six and his bride ei 
banishes love. It was not 


inconsolable. 


have done. 

Mendelssohn was frequently in love before he became 
attached to Cécile Jeanrenaud, a pretty lady ten years younger 
than himself. Having been fickle before, he was not sure 
that this last passion was genuine ; and so, in order to test 
the matter, he absented himself from the lady fora lengthened 
period. He came through the trial satisfactorily, and shortly 
afterwards the wedding took place. Though he does not often 
refer to his wife in his letters, and though her name is seldom 
mentioned by biographers, it is known that Mendelssohn found 
in her a sweet and lovable companion, for whom he never lost 
his first affection. 

Sebastian Bach was twice married ; and if the question as 
to marriage being a failure may be decided by the number of 
“ olive branches” the union produces, then Bach was certainly 
on the right side. He was a model paterfamilias—loved his 
own fireside better than any other place, and was never once 
outside his native country. His second wife helped him 
greatly in his professional work. She both sang and played, 
and she had, besides, a beautiful hand for copying music, which 
enabled her to assist her husband in writing out his composi- 
tions. He taught her the harpsichord, and a good deal of his 
music was written at first for her. 

Two of the very greatest masters of musical creation— 
Handel and Beethoven—never married. Handel is on that 
account often supposed to have been a cold-hearted man. This 
he certainly was not; and, moreover, he is said to have been 
engaged to be married more than once. The first time it was 
to Vittoria Tesi, a lady whom he met in Italy ; afterwards he 
would probably have married an English woman, had not the 

mother rudely objected to the proposed union ; and, lastly, he 
hed to give up a lady of large property, because she would have 
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itory fancies for women, but 

y to tradition, he actually made 

» Countess Giulietta, and from the 

+ letter to her that wor likely 

g It is perhaps just as well that he never married, for 

his morbid irritability and stubbornness would have made him 
a sorry companion for any woman J. ©. 
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WILITE, 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 
BRITISH CHESS ASSOCIATION, 
pliyed between Messrs. J. H. BLAKE and G. H. D. Gossip, 
(Ruy Lopez.) 
wire (Mr. B. BLACK (Mr. G WHITE (Mr. B.) 
1, P to K 4th Il’ to K 4th 15. P toQ Kt 4th 
Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd 16. P takes B 
tte Kt 5th PtrooQR3a 17. Bto Q 2nd 
B to R 4th Kt to B 3d 18. Castles 
5. P to Q 3rd 1. K RtoQ Kt sq 
A sound continuation, but not one at 2). Q to Q aq Q to Q 6th 
present in weneral u Castling un- 21.Q to Kt 3rd K R to Q sq 
pl leads to ®& more interesting Black's attack is now exhansted, and 
Saas the penalty of unsuccessful brillancy is 
5. BtoB tth slowly but surely exacted, 
6. P to B3rd P to Q 3rd 22. R to Q sa Kt takes B 
7.Q Kt to Q 2nd P to Q Kt 4th 23. R takes Kt 
8. B to Kt 3rd B to K 3rd 
9. P to K R 3rd Castles 
10. Kt to B sq P to Q 4th 


Gam 


BLACK (Mr. G.) 
Sinkes Kt P 
Q takes P (ch) 
() to Kt 7th 
Kt to B 5th 
Q to B7th 


Good enough, but Q 
followed by Kt takes 
spared Black the trouble 
akening his cent 2 SGcoeaee 
seins more to Che purpese mratory | 23, Q takes Q 
both te Ke to Kt dred and 24. R takes R (ch) { takes R 
the K BP at the risrht time 25. P takes Q R to Q 6th 
P takes P 23. R takes P Kt takes P 
Q to K 2n1 27. Kt takes P K to Kt 8th (ch) 
Kt toQ R 4th 28. K to R 2nd 
Leading up to a sacrifice which was! 29. RK to B 6th 
scarcely sound two Pawns and 30. R takes K P 
useless Check are consider ‘ 31. Kt to 
tivalent for the loss R to K 8th (eh) 
B takes B {to K 7th 


13. Kt to Kt 3rd 
inless 


K to R 2 
Resigns. 


P takes B 33. 


AMUSING GAME BETWEEN TWO AMATEURS. 
(Irregular Opening.) 

Kt to Q B 3rd | 7. Btakes P(ch) K takes B 

P to K 3rd | & Kt to Kt5th (ch) K to Kt sq 

Kt to K B 3rd 9. Q to R 5th B takes Kt 

B to K 2nd ; 10. P takes B P to K Bath 

Castles / 11. P to Kt 6th, 

Kt to Q 4th and mates next move. 


1.P to K 4th 
2. P to Q tth 
3. Kt to K B 3rd 
4. B to Q 3rd 
5. P to K R 4th 
6. P to K 5th 
A new column has been started in the Mumbles Obserrer, under the 
editorship of Mr. F. G. Tucker, As the first and, at present, only venture of 
the sort in South Wales we wish it all success 
Mr. H. E. Bird has accepted an invitation to visit the Plymouth Chess 
Club on Jan. 6, to engage in simultancous play with a score or more of its 
members. 


Mr. Gladstone completed his eightieth year on Dec. 29. 
The day being Sunday, there was no special celebration at 
Hawarden. The Prince and Princess of Wales telegraphed 
their congratulations early in the morning. and during the 
day hundreds of messages and addresses were received from 
all parts of the world. 

Lady Aberdeen writes to say that a stall for the sale of 
Irish cottage work is now open at Olympia; Messrs. Barnum 
and Bailey having kindly granted space for that purpose. Her 
Ladyship points out that purchasers will not only get good 
value for their monoy, but will encourage and materially help 
many industrious Irish peasants and poor gentlewomen who 
are dependent on the work of their hands for their daily bread. 


NEWS 


A HIGHLAND REEL. 


Much study, truly, becomes a weariness of the flesh. After 
n long day's seclusion over desk and books the cobwebs 
gather about one’s brain, and stronger and 
stronger grows the longing to look upon the face of one’s 
fellows. ‘There are fair faces, too, to look upon, and bright- 
lipped laughter to listen to not far away, and the shriek of a 
fiddle or the skirl of the pipes is all that is needed to set light 
footsteps tripping on a broad barn floor. Down with pamphlet 
and pen, therefore : on with a heavy coat in case of rain, and 
out into the roaring night. 

A heavy “carry” is tearing across the sky, but the airis fresh 
and clear ; yonder, away below through the darkness, 
by the lochside, shining hospitable and bright, are the lights of 
Gartachraggan. Away, then, by the steading. where the patient 
beasts are stirring in their byres, and a breath is caught of the 
rich warm mash preparing for their evening meal. Away 
through the whin-haughs, where the owls answer each other 
with silvery hootings, and again and again overhead there is 
heard the creaking wing of a belated hawk beating to and fro. 
How the wind sighs in the naked hedges. with a louder whisper 
where the thick-leaved holly-trees are set! One would almost 
linger under the soft shelter of the wood, where the air is rich 
with the fragrance of the undergrowth, and a pleasant security 
is felt in the stillness by contrast with the roar and sough of 
the storm in the treetops far above. ‘The stones of the dry dyke 
here are covered close with theclinging tendrils of a small-leaved 
ivy, and wild strawberry and wild geranium in summer star 
with white and pink the mossy crannies. A pleasant spot, there- 
fore, it is then to linger in, to watch the red squirrel frolic 
on the road and the chaffinch build his mossy home overhead. 

jut to-night one’s thoughts are otherwise. It is cold, and 
the south wind is roaring in the wood, hustling the withered 
leaves to limbo. Down the Lill, therefore, at a blithesome pace, 
jousting and jesting with the storm, till a glimpse of the realm 
of Oberon is caught below—the foam-swept loch with its 
lonely islets, seen by the fitful gleam of stars. Life comes 
back to the jaded heart on such a night, as the fresh wind lifts 
the hair and clears the brain. There is war in the heavens 
overhead, and the scream can be heard of wild-duck entangled 
in the driving clouds as they make for their feeding-places at 
the river's mouth ; but in the heart there is only laughter, 
born of the comradeship of “rude Boreas.” Whew! Draw in 
here to the shelter till the rain-blast sweeps over. It whistles 
like arrowy sleet through the branches overhead, and the great 
limbs roar and struggle in the contest. The bole of the 
giant ash-tree itself heaves and groans with the effort. But 
the strong tree has grappled hefore with the Titan, and the 
wrestlings of eighty winters have but given it a deeper grip 
of the soil. Andso the blast blows over, the air clears, and 
close at hand, a ruddy blaze among the trees, are seen the 
gleaming windows of the farm. 

What a kindly welcome is this! No ordinary “ low d‘ye 
do?” and touch of listless fingers, but a heartiness honest as its 
own broad vowels. The good folk here live close to the soil, 
and continually touch the real facts of life. Ennui and cynic- 
ism, those soul-cankers of the dwellers in towns, have never 
found their way to these homesteads by the lochside, and 
sweet and whole-hearted as the breath of their own hay-ricks 
are the greetings of these hospitable folk. For the frank 
grasp that will ease world-cares go to the kindly sea-captain, 
or the hand that has helda plough. Years have gathered on 
the heads of the farmer and his wife since first their plough- 
shares turned the lochside soil, but still they are fresh and hale, 
and the frostof years that hassilvered their hair has touched them 
no whit besides. Meanwhile, these has giovn around them a 
brave and comely brood—sons stalwart os tie ark-builders of 
old, and daughters—ah! Look not too long upon these, good 
youth, or thou art undone (though that might not be the 
worst thing that could happen thee). For thcre is choice and 
difference among them: the hair of one dark as the starling’s 
wing, another's bright with russet gold; blue as the 
summer skies, eyes dark as the woodland wells; cheeks of fair 
soft peach-bloom, and cherry lips ripe and red. Beware! 

Into the parlour? No!—the kitchen is the place. A 
carpeted parlour can be seen at any time, but such a kitchen 
only in such a spot. ‘The great fire blazing in the chimney 
roars defiance to the storm outside, and flashes its warm light 
upon wall and rafter. Lamps shine bright as silver in their 
sconces, and plate-racks and harness-steels gleam in the wall’s 
recesses. Nota speck stains the purity of the red-stone floor, 
and the massy tables and chairs of honest deal are white as 
driven snow. Into the kitchen, then, and ask for the good- 
man’s health, and whether the ploughing has gone forward 
well, whether the collie that went amissing has turned up 
yet, and what was done with the tramp who threatened the 
ploughman’'s wife. 

gut, listen! the neighbours are coming already, and in 
the lull of the wind surely that was the sound of the pipes! 
How the girls’ eyes sparkle and their colour rises! What 
tempting access of witchery !—wait a little, take care, keep 
hold of your heart! Perhaps their sweethearts are coming. 
The pipes stop at the door, there is a sound of laughter, a 
moment's pause, and then a new invasion of brave lads and 
comely lasses, bringing in with them the freshness of the 
night. Fresh-voiced as the spring thrushes, it is an inspiration 
to look at and listen to these sons and duughters of the hills. 

First of all, for the Highlands are hospitable, some- 
thing must be eaten. There are scones and butter and 
bramble jelly, girdle cake, and milk from the byre—all the 
produce of the farm itself,and none the less delicious for the 
fair hands that have placed them there. Then, hey, presto! 
the changed. space has been 


begin to 


and see, 


eyes 


scene is cleared in the 
barn, and lamps hung from the rafters and on the walls 
light it up in gipsy fashion, casting fantastic shadows into 
the far corners behind the great heaps of warm corn-straw. 
A skirl of the pipes, and in a moment partners are chosen. 
Then more than one secret slips out to the curious eye, for 
much there is tou be read in the language of a blush and a 
look. ‘The lads stand back to back, two and two, and their 
partners face them, and as the music takes to the air, featly 
they trip it in the merry figure-of-eight. Presently, opposite 
their neighbours’ partners comes the chance for spirit and 
agility, and many a wild capering step is done by the lads 
with arm in air and a whirl of the tartans, while the lasses, 
more modest, with downcast look, hold back their skirts 
daintily as they foot it with toe and heel. Faster and faster 
the music gathers, faster flies the dance with its changing 
steps, again and again, with the threading of eights and the 
Highland fling, while cheeks take flame, eyes flash wildly, and 
the barn floor shakes in rhythm. More and more- breathless 
grow lasses and lads, but no one will yield to stop, till at last, 
with a wild whoop, they fling themselves altogether upon the 
straw, and the music slowly runs out. 

Again and again it will be renewed, with the wilder 
o Hulochan for a change, or some wonderful old-fashioned 
country dance; and only some time in the morning, long 
after the old folk have gone to bed, will the merry party 
break up, tired but delighted, to go home in twos and threes 
along the bills. And the cobwebs of study shall have been 
blown, like the dead leaves of the woods. to limbo.—G., E.-T, 


Xeel 
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THE LATE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 

The death of this eminent prelate, one of the most learned 
New Testament Greek scholars and thco- 
logians in the Church of England, took 
place on Dec. 19. Joseph Barber Lightfoot. 
=, D.D., born at Liverpool in 1828, was educated 
= ) under Dr. Prince Lee, head master of King 
Edward's School, Birmingham, afterwards 
Bishop of Manchester, by whom he was 
ordained in 1854. Mr. Lightfoot passed to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and obtained the 
highest honours with his degree. He was 
Senior Classic and Senior Chancellor's medal- 
list in 1851, and was alsoa Wrangler or a 
First Classman in mathematics. His subse- 
quent life was for many years mainly devoted tothe University 
to which he was attached. He became Fellow of ‘Trinity in 
1852, and tutor. In 1861 he became Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, and in 1875 Margarct Professor. He combined with 
these University offices various important duties ; becoming 
chaplain to the late Prince Consort in 1861, chaplain to the 
Queen in 1862, and Deputy Clerk of the Closet in 1875, and 
examining chaplain to Dr. Tait, both as Bishop of London and 
Archbishop of Canterbury, from 1862-79. In 1871 he was 
appointed Canon Residentiary at St. Paul's Cathedral. His 
most important literary labours were in a series of com- 
mentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles, the first part of which, on the 
Epistle to the Galatians, was published in 1865. This was 
followed in 1868 by a Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Philippians, and in 1875 by a Commentary on the Epistles to 
the Colossians and to Philemon. He also edited 
the Epistles of St. Clement of Rome, wrote a 
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commercial cities of Rotterdam and Amsterdam, and the dull 
flats of South Holland, instead of passing on to Gelderland, 
where the scenery is beautiful and the towns are full of 
historic and romantic interest. In this volume, a separate 
map being inserted for the second part of the Gipsy’s river 
voyages, we follow her course up the Yssel, from Zwolle, 
past Deventer, Zutphen, and Doesborg, to the Rhine; 
then down the Rhine westward, from Arnhem, to the 
fertile and fruitful province of Utrecht, and so on to Leiden 
and to the fine old cities of North Holland. Among the drawings 
which we regard with much interest where all are pleasing 
may be noticed those of Deventer and the Penningshoek 
mansion, the Wynhuis Tower at Zutphen, a street and canal 
view at Utrecht, the pretty town of Oudewater, Leiden and its 
Stadhuis, the Vleeschhal at Haarlem, and some buildings at 
Alkmaar, Hoorn, and Enkhuizen, all properly Dutch subjects, 
apart from Friesland. Indeed, we are left under the general 
impression that Friesland itself, except with a Norfolk wherry 
for the sake of sailing on bigger waters and longer distances 
than one can in the interior of Norfolk, is scarcely 
worth an expedition. It is easy enough to run all over 
Holland by the aid of railways; and three weeks or a 
month could not be more profitably spent. 


The Viking Age. By Paul B. Da Chaillu. Two vols. 
(Murray.)—It will be remembered by those who take an 
interest in ethnological studies that M. Du Chaillu, previously 
well known as a scientific explorer of natural history in 
Equatorial West Africa, but who, ten years ago, produced a 
learned treatise on his Scandinavian researches in Norway, 
Lapland, and Sweden, bas propounded a sweeping theory con- 
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space in these entertaining volumes. The author can hardly, 
upon this occasion, be accused of an undue exercise of his own 
fancy. All the facts stated are expressly authenticated by 
multitudinous precise citations from ancient documents, or by 
the drawings and photographs of sculptured figures on monu- 
ments, stones with runic inscriptions, and ornamented vessels, 
Weapons, or other implements, abundantly collected in the 
museums of Northern Europe, where many Jearned curators 
and librarians and students of antiquities bave aided M. Du 
Chaillu in his important work. The result of his labours, 
during eight years and a half, is presented in two volumes 
of close and exact description, methodically arranged, with 
nearly fourteen hundred illustrative woodcuts, which demand 
attentive and repeated perusal to master the entire subject. 
We can only testify that the materials appear to be as complete 
as can now be expected, and that the author has used them 
with much insight and discrimination, theorising and specu- 
lating less than might be supposed, though some doubt may 
be entertained concerning his favourite notion that the pro- 
genitors of the Scandinavian race, the original worshippers 
of Odin, came from the shores of the Euxine. Ile finds 
them, however, at the dawn of Northern history, settled 
in the region called Gardariki by the oldest legends, 
which seems to be the larger Svithjod, or Sweden, per- 
haps including all the Baltic shores, Denmark and Finland, 
and ultimately those of the Gulf of Bothnia and Norway. 
The Sviar, or Swedes, under reputed successors of Odin, con- 
stituted a kingdom which, perhaps, existed in the Stone Age, 
the Bronze Age, and the Iron Age of that race of mankind ; but 
of the Iron Age, divided by archwologists into the early, middle, 
and later periods, there is a great quantity of relics. The 

runic alphabetic writing is thought to have 

begun in the second or third century of the 





treatiseon Ignatius and Polycarp, and contributed 
to the Speaker's Commentary on the Bible. In 
1879 he was made Bishop of Durham, 


NEW BOOKS. 
Frivsland Meres, and Through the Netherlands. 
By Henry Montagu Doughty. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Mr. Doughty, who resides near Saxmundham, 
on the border that divides Norfolk from Suffolk, 
has been a traveller over distant seas and lands, 
but finds enjoyment, with his family, in the 
leisurely inland navigation of the Norfolk 
* Broads,” which he has described in a pleasant 
little book. Knowing so well the requirements 
and methods of such agreeable voyages across 
country, he conceived the design of taking a 
‘ Norfolk wherry” to explore the strange labyrinth 
of lakes, pools, and canals which extends through 
Friesland from the east coast of the Zuyder Zce 
to the North Sea, a region seldom visited by 
English tourists. A Norfolk “ wherry” is totally 
unlike what the Londoners of a past age used to 
call a “wherry” on the Thames, which was a 
small row-boat. Mr. Doughty's “Gipsy ” is a vessel 
53 ft. long, 13 ft. 6 in. broad, drawing 3 ft. of water ; 
with one very tall mast, quickly and easily lowered, 
having no shrouds; and with one large high- 
peaked sail carried on a very long gaff, to catch the 
lightest wind above; she has no boom to knock 
people overboard, and she steers well, and can sail 
close to the wind. On her deck a comfortable 
house, containing the saloon, ladies’ cabin, men’s 
cabin and kitchen, pantry, and all convenienccs 
for the owner and his four daughters and one son, 
with the steward, pilot, and two sailors; there was 
room enough and to spare. This capital house- 
boat was towed from Yarmouth by a steam-tug 
across the sea to Stavoren, on the south-west shore 
of Friesland, where the Gipsy entered a wonderful 
maze of fresh waters, shown in the complete and 
accurate map that is prefixed to the first portion 
of Mr. Doughty's cheerful and interesting narra- 
tive. The larger Meres seem to be generally 
beautiful, with clear water of a fine purple colour, 
and there was plenty of space for free sailing 
around them, in which the performances of the 
Gipsy quite surprised the native boatmen ; their 
“tjalks ” and other sailing craft, however pictur- 
esque, being comparatively slow and clumsy. We 
are here made acquainted with the Fluessen, the 
Heeger, the Sneeker, the Terhornster, the Peans‘er, 
the Pik, the Oudegaster Zanding, the Leijen, the 
Bergumer, the three Wielen—fine pieces of water, 














and with many intricate passages between them, 
natural or artificial, traversing the vast grassy 
plains in every direction. The rastic folk, very 
English-looking in face and complexion, but the 
women still attired in their peculiar costume, with the silver or 
gilt head-plates of which we have heard, were friendly and 
well-behaved. In the towns, where this travelling party never 
lodged at hotels, but remained on board their own vessel, 
popular curiosity was often rude and troublesome ; and at 
Dokkum, far in the north of Friesland, a barbarous mob 
resorted to offensive outrages. But at Leeuwarden, the 
capital city, at Sneek, Bolsward, Grow, list, Workum, and 
Gaastmeer, in the south-western districts, where many fisher- 
men or fish-dealers are accustomed to trade with London, the 
English visitors were respectfully greeted. The principal 
towns. though small, are adorned with fine public buildings ; 
and the architecture, of brick with white stone bands, of the 
Leeuwarden and Bolsward Townhalls, and one or two of the 
old churches, is stately and not without grace. As the young 
ladies who were on board this Norfolk wherry are clever 
artists, we have delightful views, which are well engraved, to 
the number of about fifty. But after a month of aquatic 
wanderings in Friesland, having satisfied reasonable curiosity 
about a country and people hitherto little known to most 
Englishmen, it is a welcome change to the second part of Mr. 
Doughty's narrative : that of a complete inland water-tour all 
round the Zuyder Zee Dutch provinces, Overyssel, Gelderland, 
Utrecht, and North Holland. These include the noble old cities 
of Deventer, Zutphen, Arnhem, Utrecht, Leiden, the Hague, 
Haarlem, and Alkmaar, places of historic fame which should 
be renowned equally with most cities of Italy. of France, or of 
Germany, and which ought to be more interesting to English- 
men, from national associations, than any of the Italian 
cities. For did not Englishmen. in the grand Elizabethan age, 
shed their blood for the cause of civil and religious freedom in 
those Netherlands? and was not Sir Philip Sidney wounded at 
Zutphen, and taken to die at Arnhem? and was it not the 
Dutch who taught us and helped us to contend for our own 
liberties? Mr. Doughty carried with him Motley’s splendid 
history of the memorable Dutch struggle against the atrocious 
tyranny of Spain, and does not fail to quote some of its 
striking anecdotes of heroic courage in the warfare of 
patriotism, or of Spanish cruelty and ferocity, at the places 
where those deeds weredone. It is to be regretted that many 


of our countrymen who go to Holland see little beyond the 
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cerning “the ancestors of the English-speaking nations.” In 
the opinion of most Englishmen, probably better acquainted 
than any Frenchman with the manifest differences of race 
still existing between the provincial and local populations of 
rural England—for the peasantry of Yorkshire, of Norfolk, of 
Sussex, of Devonshire are totally unlike each other—M. Du 
Chaillu’s speculations went too far. Limiting their range, 
however, to the Eastern and part of the East Midland counties, 
and considering the great historical importance of these in 
the development of our national institutions, there is 
much truth in some views which he has suggested. The 
Angles and the Danes probably contributed a larger share 
than the Saxons or any Teutonic nation to the constituents 
of the ancient English monarchy preceding the Norman 
Conquest, though under the royal family of Wessex ; and 
their descendants have not only exerted a greater influence 
on the political history of Old England, but supplied New 
England also with its sturdy colonists of the Puritan emigra- 
tion. But in M. Du Chaillu’s present work, beyond a few 
introductory pages, there is nothing to revive controversy with 
reference to the extent of the Scandinavian settlement in our 
own country; we only take note of his opinion that the 
* Angles” came hither not from the southern part of Jutland, 
but from Engelholm, on the Swedish coast of the Cattegat, in 
the land of the “ Vikings.” The design of this comprehensive 
and instructive treatise, which consists almost wholly of 
minnte descriptive details, and of copious extracts from the 
Scandinavian Sagas, bringing the history of Norway, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Iceland down to the twelfth century, is a 
complete account of the life of those nations at home, and 
of their dealings with each other. Their famous leaders 
of warlike maritime adventure. called “ Vik-ings,” from the 
* Viks,” or small naval ports, which they maintained in the 
numerous crecks, straits, and inlets of their shores, give a 
tiile to the common history of the nations to whom they 
Now, the domestic and social life of the people, 
forms of government, 


belonged. 
their laws, manners, and customs, 
religion, mythology, and poetry, useful and ornamental 
arts. sports and games, dresses, houses, feasts, weddings, 
birth-ceremonies. and fanerals, husbandry, trade, ships and 
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seamanship, and the condit-on of their women, fi'l the large: 





Christian era, and was at first often combined 
with figures and devices which may have had a 
hieroglyphic import. It is probably by the chapters 
on these topics, with the numerous engravings of 
such designs, that the antiquarian reader will be 
most largely entertained ; but some of the later 
patterns of decorative art must be generally admired. 
The long and various inventories of ground-finds, 
bog-finds, and sepulchrai mounds are followed by 
special dissertations on the ideas, habits, and insti- 
tutions of the Northern people, occupying more 
than twenty chapters of the first volume and 
the greater part of the second. These present 
a very interesting study, and incline us to form 
a high estimate of the moral and intellectual 
qualities of the whole Scandinavian race ; its 
several nations, though distinguished as Swedes, 
Gotts, Norsemen, Danes, or Jomsborgers, on the 
saltic coast which is now German, having much in 
common. Maritime and martial enterprises seem 
to have been first commenced by the Swedes 
in the Baltic; the Norwegians, however, proved 
the boldest sailors and hardest fighters, con- 
quering distant lands beyond the Atlantic, as 
well as the isles around North Britain, and the 
northern parts of Gaul, ascending the Seine to 
attack Paris, and entering the Mediterranean to 
found the Sicilian kingdom; while the Danish 
conquest of England, as we have observed, left an 
abiding impression on our own country. The 
precursors of these effective invasions were those 
predatory seafaring warriors, the Vikings, mostly 
proceeding from the fjords of Southern Norway 
and from the Cattegat, whose exploits, as related 
in many Sagas, or epic cycles of narrative, which 
are here carefully specified with their approximate 
dates, fill eight chapters towards the conclusion 
of the second volume. Large portions of those 
romantic histories are translated, usually into plain 
prose, while songs and hymns are given in a rude 
metrical version with sufficient poetic spirit. In 
the thirtieth and two following chapters we have 
an account of Svein's, or Sweyn’s, invasion of 
England, in the reign of A®thelred ; the siege of 
London by the Danes, and its deliverance by 
King Olaf of Norway; the reign of Knut, or 
Canute, a great figure in our history; and, at a 
later period, the valiant deeds of Harold Hardrada 
(Sigurdsson), who might, but for singular ill- 
fortune, have repulsed the Norman Conqueror. 


Old Lamps and New. sy. Joseph Hatton. 
(Iutchinson and Co.)—Mr. Hatton, a well-known 
journalist and novelist, and sometime editor of 
the Gentleman's Magazine, has been rubbing the 
magic lamps of memory to reproduce a various 
collection of personal reminiscences, which are 
sufficiently entertaining. Notable contemporaries, 
authors, artists, and actors, with whom he has had some acquaint- 
ance, occupy considerable space: his travels with Mr. Henry 
Irving, a correspondence with Victor Hugo, a report of Mr. 
Labouchere's own account of his life previous to the starting of 
tle World and ruth, visits to Mr. William Black and Miss 
sraddon (Mrs. Maxwell). and a party at Mr. Sothern’s, furnish 
anecdotes enough of that kind. Mr. Hatton remembers 
sometimes, when a boy at Chesterfield, meeting the great 
and good George Stephenson, then the Squire of Tapton ; but 
forty pages need not have been filled with biographical 
information to be found in the pepular work of Dr. Smiles. 
Mr. Hatton, nevertheless, has plenty of other good matter to 
gratify his readers with, and the best of this, we consider, is 
the bright and cheerful account of some holiday trips. Yar- 
mouth and the Norfolk Broads ; the old citiesof Belgium and 
Holland ; the Upper Thames, from its source to Henley ; 
Shanklin and Bonchurch ; Verona, and Venice at the time of 
a grand Italian National Festival; an American trotting- 
match at Chicago; the reputed scenes of famous tragedies at 
Knaresborough and Kirkstal, in Yorkshire, and Mr. Waterton’'s 
sequestered Eden of the merciful naturalist at Walton Hall, 
are made subjects of pleasant description. The author's 
kindly remembrance of old friends makes him the more 
deserving of regard; and we are somewhat tonched by the 
genuine feeling with which he dwells on the sad long illness 
ond death of our esteemed colleague, the late Mr. H. H. Dixon, 
whose notes on “ National Sports ” and “ Agriculture” were a 
feature of The Illustrated London News. A London journalist 
is often the reverse of cynical, whatever country folk may 
suppose ; and Mr. Hatton’s literary standing is none the less 
for having kept his heart in the right place, as, indeed, his 
successful works of fiction have also proved. 





The influenza epidemic continues to spread on the Contin- 
ent, and the malady is assuming a more malignant aspect 
than when it first appeared 

Count Oki Takato, President of the Japanese Senate, has 
heen appointed President of the Privy Council, and Count 
Yanagiwara Sakitmitsn, hitherto Vice-President of the Senate, 


has succecded to the pest ef Presilert, 
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LORD LONSDALE’S TRAVELS IN ARCTIC NORTH AMERICA, 


fhe enterprising and courageous performance of the Earl of Lonsdale in 


travelling 
northward during many months of the year 1888, 


from the Saskatchewan River of the 
Great Western ‘Territory of Canada to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, and thence 
crossing Alaska westward to the North Pacific in the following winter, has excited much 
attention. We are favoured by Lord Lonsdale with an exact account of his journeys, 





our opinion must have demanded an uncommon degree of personal fortitude 
nination, being commenced very early in the before the inclemency of 
abated Few people, except some officers of the Hudson Bay Company 
Alaska Fur Company, have made acquaintance with those desolate regions 

America, beyond the Athabasca and Peace Rivers—the Great Slave Lake, the 
Mackenzie River, the Great Bear Lake, the northern seacoast, and the upper country of 
Alaska, on the Yukon River, formerly Russian, but now 


helonging to the United States 
We know little of this vast and generally vacant terrestrial space, which 
degrees of latitude and fif lerrees of } 


longitude 
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THE EARL OF LONSDALE IN HIS ARCTIC TRAVELLING DRESS. 














DEAD WHALE ON THE COAST OF BRISTOL BAY, ALASKA. 


LORD LONSDALE’S TRAVELS IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
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FORT NORMAN, ON THE MACKENZIE RIVER. 
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VIEW ON THE MACKENZIE RIVER. 
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A BIDARKA VOYAGE, ALASKA: READY TO START, 


LORD LONSDALE’S TRAVELS IN ‘THE ARCTIC REGIONS OF NORTH AMERICA. 





THE 


ESQUIMAUX OF ALASKA. 
given, with the sketches and photographs which he procured, 
and which he permits us to reproduce, may not add much to 
the information already possessed by scientific geographers, 
but the general public has much to learn concerning that 
remote and uninviting portion of the globe. 

It was on Feb, 22, 1888, that his Lordship left England for 
Canada, determined to travel as far as he could overland in the 
Far West of the American continent, as well as to shoot a musk 
ox and a white bearin the most distant haunts of those animals, 
and to examine some facts in the natural history of that region. 
He had taken counsel with Sir Jolin Rose, in London ; and in 
Canada he further sought information from Sir Donald Smith, 
Governor of the Hudson Bay Company, Dr. G. M. Dawson, of 
the Zoological Department of the Colonial Government, and 
Dr. Bell, who gave him the best maps; but he was warned 
that it would be impossibl2 for him to get beyond Green Lake 
Nothing daunted, his Lordship went on by railway to Winni- 
peg, and thence to Qu’Appelle, on the Canadian Pacific line, 
where Mr. M*Donald, the Hudson Bay Company’s chief factor, 
made arrangements for horse-sledges to take him and his 
servant, with luggage, three hundred miles to Prince Albert, 
on the North Saskatchewan, and to Green Lake, where 
civilisation ends. Here, on April 3, sending back his servant 
and most of his stores, as the horses could go no farther, Lord 
Lonsdale continued his rather adventurous expedition with a 
train of sledges drawn by dogs. The weather during many 
days of his previous journey had been extremely cold, with 
deep snow, and occasional violent “ blizzards.” 

I'he route now taken by his Lordship. in the first week of 
April, long before the Canadian winter had spent all its 
severity, was from Green Lake over Rat Creek and Waterhen 
River, to Grand Lake, Isle La Crosse, Buffalo Lake, Jack Fish 
Lake, and Clear Water River; halting at the Hudson Bay 
Company's stations at La Crosse and Buffalo Narrows, after 
which caine a thaw, flooding the ground in many places, so as 
greatly to hinder travelling. The thermometer had previously 
averaged 43 degrees below zero. During the thaw, the sledges 
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went on in the night, when the wet 


could not ron by day, bu 
of the day had frozen again ; 
could be got over in the day, but fifteen miles in the night 
Our Illustrations, from photographs given to Lord Lonsdale 


by Colonel Gilder, show the kind of sledges, with dog-teams, 
! 


sometimes only four or five miles 


commonly used in that country, and the Indians in attendance, 


dressed in clothing of blankets or leather, with fur caps and 
broad belts, about seven f{ mg. supplied by Hudson 
York ctory, on th est coast of Hudson 

visit y Lord Lonsdale, but it is represented 

Illustrations to show the ordinary style of con- 
struction of the 


1 


Company's forts or stations. The method of 
loading the sledge and 10g 


harnessing the dog s also the 
same everywhere in this region. Some of the best men, half- 
breeds, were employed to run in front of the dogs. These 
inimals were fed on fish, stores of which are kept at 

t but the supply, both of this and of food for 
ravellers, was occasionally deficient. At Fort M*Murray, 
the Clear Water River joins the Athabasca, Mr. Cowie, 
» i nd reported 
Indians in the surrounding district were starving. 

tly advised Lord Lonsdale not to attempt travelling 
the Athabasca on the river ice, a distance of 270 miles 
would 


stations 


charg had no fish for the dogs, a 


ort Chipewyan, as the chance that the ice 
river, nor to 


break, and he would neitker be 
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camp on the “tundra,” on its right bank, where the land, 
which is all flat and swampy, would then be flooded. Lord 
Lonsdale was therefore obliged to stay at Fort M‘Murray, 
fiom April 14 to May 9, shooting wat game he could find, 
inspecting the country around, and observing its natural 
features. He mentions that there are, at a short distance 
above the junction of the Clear Water with the Athabasca, 
some marvellous petrolenm springs, at the foot of a ridge of 
limestone, through which the great river has forced its way. 
The ice of this river began to break up on May 3, instead of 
the middle of April, the usual time in ordinary seasons. <A 
boat had been repaired, and was put at Lord Lonsdale’s 
disposal, for his river voyage down to Lake Athabasca. 

This voyage was attended with great difficulties and some 
perils : at one time there was much danger of the boat being 
crushed by the floating ice; at another time it seemed likely 
to be swamped and sucked in by the whirlpools or cross- 
currents which these masses of ice had caused. Notwith- 
standing, Fort Chipewyan was reached in safety, and on 
May 22 the boat again started on her way down, but soon 
began to sink, having been much damaged. Lord Lonsdale 
and the men with him had just time to save themselves and 
the things they had in the boat. Sending back to Fort 
Chipewyan for another boat lost them a day; but they con- 
tinued the voyage, from Lake Athabasca, entering the Cat 
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Fish River; passing its junction with the Peace River, 
where there is a most beautiful view, they descended 
the river northward to Fort Resolution, on the 


slave Lake. 


Great 


ronnd its verge, from fifty yards to 200 yards wide, kept clear 
by the flowing in of water from the river. Lord Lonsdale 
ecided toavail himself of this channel, proceeding westward 
tloug the south shore of the lake, so as to cet to kort Proviad- 
ence, at its ontlet to the north-west, and thereby to enter tl 
Mackenzie River, before the main body of ice in the lak 
should break up and render its navigation much more perilous. 
The following is an extract from his Lordship’s narrative. 
with reference to his voyage along the Great Slave Lake 
* ‘There was so much labour attached to this undertaking that 
often, working from three in the morning until twelve o'clock 
at night, we did not make three miles ; and on Friday, June &, 
while trying to cross what is known as Sulphur Bay, we were 
caught by the drift ice from the shore, while the main ice of 
the lake was rapidly closing on us. We happened to get behind 
a huge granite rock ; and in this spot we remained for twenty- 
eight days, without moving; every moment expecting that 
ous boat would be crushed, and that we should lose everything 
in it. We could, however, ourselves pass. with our snow- 


hoes, on the ice to the shore. I was thus enabled to traverse 


NOUMACHOCK, ALASKA, 


miles of the surrounding country in search of game, far from 
where our boat was. At this point I found many natural 
sulphur springs. I visited several lakes and streams, which 
sre, I believe, as yet unknown except to the Hudson Bay 
traders and the natives, none of them being marked in the map. 
“On Saturday, July 7,1 got tired of waiting ; and, as there 
was an open creek right up to the lake, and a breeze off shore, 
I set a square sheet I had, and sailed out on the lake. We 
encountered a severe storm ; and the four natives I had with 
me were so frightened that they lay down in the bottom of 
the boat, absolutely useless, We drifted some way out into 
the lake ; but with the assistance of McEwan, a good Hudson 
jay Company's man I had with me, we managed to get into a 
large space of open water ; and sailing down this, not know- 
ing where we were going, in the dead of the night, we found 
ourselves at daybreak within a few miles of Buffalo River. 
“On the following morning, we made our way on to Hay 
River, thirty-five miles north of Buffalo River; and here we 
found the Hudson Bay Company's steamer Wrigley had just 
arrived. The ice had broken her cable-chains ; so she had had 
to do exactly the same as we had done, and to run through the 
ice. She was férribly cut about, but no serious damage was 
done. I was very glad I arrived at the moment; for there 
were many hands on board—I believe some seventy souls— 
and they had only one sack of flour left ; but I had brought 


When they arrived there, on June 1, the 
whole of that large lake was frozen over, except an open space 
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with me, from Fort Resolution, three sacks of flour, which I 
was able to give them. In the meantime, the steamer’s car- 
penter mended our boat, which was in a dreadful condition 
aud leaked very much, from contact’ with the ice. 

“In this river, the Hay River, there are the most beautiful 
Falls that can be conceived, their height being about 250 ft. 
and the width about 300 yards. ‘There are two falls, one 
having a clear drop of 150 ft. I have seen many comments, 
both in England and in America, on the accuracy of this 
statement. But Iam credibly informed that it is confirmed 
both by Mr. Ogilvie, of the Geographical Survey of Canada, 
and by Mr. O'Connor, of the Geological Survey, who have 
visited this district, for the Government, during the last 
eighteen months. These magnificent Falls were originally 
discovered by the Bishop of Mackenzie (Bompas). and were 
named by him the Alexandra Falls, after her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales.” 

Taking leave of the steamer Wrigley, Lord Lonsdale went 
on in his boat to Fort Providence, where he was entertained, 
on the night of July 10, by Mr. Reed, the officer in charge, and 
then sailed on, down the Mackenzie River, to Fort Simpson, 
which he reached on July 14. The distance he had now tra- 
velled, since leaving the Canadian Pacific Railway line. was 


over 1200 miles, which was made up as follows: From 
Qu’ Appelle to Prince Albert, by horse-sleigh, 300 miles; 
Prince Albert to Green Lake, by horse-sleigh, 200 miles ; 
Green Lake to La Roche, by dog-sleigh, 180 miles; La 


Roche to Fort M‘Murray, 70 miles ; 
open boat, to Fort Chipewyan, 180 miles ; Fort Chipewyan to 
Fort Resolution. 182 miles; and Fort Resolution to Fort 
Simpson, 168 miles. Lord Lonsdale waited a few days at Fort 
Simpson for the arrival of the steamer, which brought him a 
few letters from England, written in February and March, but 
did not bring him the change of clothes that he had left 
behind him in Canada. As the Mackenzie River is, perhaps, 
little known to most of our readers, the following account 
of his Lordship’s observations shall be quoted without 
abridgment :— 

“On Friday, July 20, we started in the steamer down the 
Mackenzie, passing many. lovely views of the Nahaney 
Mountains ; we also passed the mouth of the Nahaney River, 
where there are indications of silver ahd some quartz. At 
half past three in the afternoon we reached Fort Wrigley, a 
small fort on the east side of the river. Here Mr. McEwan 
found some good fossils, indicating a much later formation than 
the neighbouring mountains show. The country around here 
is very similar to a part of the Bighorn Mountains, in the 
State of Wyoming, and would afford excellent pasturage for 
sheep, deer, and goats. In the cvening we weighed anchor 
and proceeded down the river till we reached the wood-pile, 
stopped three hours to take in wood, and then returned to the 
Fort. At four o'clock on Saturday morning we passed the 
site of old ort Norman. Soon after, we saw a curious sand- 
stone rock, covered with overhanging moss, which, as it grows 
and dries, falls off in large lumps; from this peculiarity, it 
has got the name of ‘ Rolling Beaver,’ which the mass is said 
to resemble. At half past six, we passed some banks where 
coal was burning. and has been for a hundred years or more. It 
issaid, and I fancy the opinion is correct, that a coal-bed is burn- 
ing below; for, in many places, flame and smoke come out of 
the ground. There are also large swallow-holes in the vicinity, 
rendering that district, altogether, somewhat dangerous to 
hunters of game and other wanderers. About here are many 
fossils, and whole leaves of trees imbedded in them, but trees 
no longer grow in these regions. Bishop Bompas, who has 
curious ideas and pooh-poohs the geologists, says they are not 
old fossils, but clay that gets burnt. and the geologists mistake 
it. But this is nonsense, for the leaves found in the fossils 
are not those of the present day. The specimer of coal shown 
me indicates a soft bituminous kind ; some large trees, even, 
appear in the big blocks; and it is this which is said to be 
burning underground. 

“ At half past seven we landed at the present Fort Norman, 
which is situated about a hundred yards from Great Bear 
River, issuing from Great Bear Lake. Mr. Irvine, the officer in 
charge of the fort, informed me that the musk ox is found 
within ten days’ journey from here, and that bears, deer, and 
moose are in the vicinity, mostly on the hills. We left Fort 
Norman at one in the afternoon, and at a quarter past four 
came to the first of the long reaches of the river, some of 
which exceed twenty or thirty miles. At half past five we 
passed a great deal of ice blocked. Soon after this we met 
Mr. Ogilvie’s surveying party, for whom we had letters ; after 
an hour's conversation we parted, and then proceeded down 
the river. We noticed nothing of importance until we came 
to a hill, on which was a stone exactly like a ‘carcajou’ 
(North American badger), and we therefore called it Carcajou 
Rock : we all shot a bullet at it, as is the custom with every- 
one who At half past ten we came to the head 
of the great Sans Sauter Rapids, which are a mile and a 
half or two miles long, and took us six minutes and a quarter 
to descend, the steamer rolling considerably. The scenery 
now gave one the idea of a lake about a mile wide, bounded 
by a wall of limestone rock fully 150 ft. high, to which I 
could no outlet. However, when almost touching the 
enormous rocks, I perceived the current become rapid, and it 
looked as if the water must flow beneath the rocks. Buta 
few minutes more showed a narrow opening, where one point 
of the rock overlapped the other, through which we went, 
reaching the mouth of the river at ten minutes before two 
o'clock in the afternoon ; half an hour later, we were at the 
Fort of Good Hope, five miles below the rampart of rock. 

“During our short stay here, I was informed by TIr. 
Gaudet, who was in charge of the Fort, that the musk ox could 
be found about eight or ten days’ journey from this place, but 
the elk seldom travels so far north ; reindeer and moose are, as 
a rule, plentiful. I learned also from this gentleman that a 
new species of bear is to be met with here—the ‘ Barren 
Ground Bear,’ which isa huge animal, measuring 7 ft. or 8 ft. 
in length. We embarked again at half past three o'clock, and 
passed Hare or Rabbit River, from which the natives of these 
parts get their name of ‘ Hare Indians.’ I was told by them 
that the mosquitoes, of which we had myriads around us, were 
so numerous in the bush as to make it impossible to go there 
to hunt. On July 23. at eight in the morning, we passed the 
Mud Ramparts. and Point Separation at ten o'clock. About five 
miles below this point, opposite an island now named Lonsdale 
Island, we obtained a lovely view of the Rocky Mountains. 
Here is the Red River, which is very narrow and deep for 
about the first twenty miles, till it widens to a breadth of half 
amile. By half past three in the afternoon we reached Peel's 
River Fort, thirty miles west of the Mackenzie, the exact 
geographical position of which is 67 deg. 26 min. 45 sec. North 
latitude, and 135 deg. West longitude. 

I stayed at Peel's River Fort two or three days, employed 
in fitting out a York boat to go down to the Arctic Sea. We 
left on Tuesday, July 31, when, going past Point Separation 

and Point Encounter, the latter a place named by Sir John 
Franklin, we took the right-hand branch of the river, which 
at this place forms a delta, its numerous mouths extending 
ever forty miles. Going on night and day without stopping, 
we passed the Sand Hills, where timber ceases; and, though 


from Fort M‘Murray, by 


passes, 


see 
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I took no accurate observations that would be absolutely 
reliable, I am of opinion, from the observations I did take, that 
it was latitude 68 deg. 66 sec. North. From this point till we 
reached the Arctic Sea, no description of timber was to be 
seen. We then turned up a very narrow channel, along which 
we were obliged to drag the boat, as it was impossible to use 
the oars ; and, after going three miles up this stream, led by 
an Esquimaux, we entered Esquimaux River. ‘Travelling down 
this, we came to the sea. where, in a deep bay. we found some 
Mackenzie River Esquimaux, whale-hunting in conjunction 
with the Anderson River ‘ Huskies.’ I stayed with them 
several days, and then proceeded over the float and drift ice 
to the opposite coast.” (This must be the “ Banks’ Land,” or 
“ Baring Island,” shown in maps of the Arctic Archipelago ; 
not “ Melville Island,” which lies far to the north-east, beyond 
Banks’ Strait.) 

“T returned eventually through another mouth of the 
Mackenzie to Peel’s River. The Esquimaux here were entirely 
different from what I had imagined ; and I believe I was the 
first person, with the exception of Bishop Bompas, who had 
entered this Esquimaux camp. Oneof the Illustrations shows 
the chief, Iawah-toack, and the councillor, Kagley, who is the 
taller of the two. We then proceeded across Peel's River to 
East Rat, descending which, in Alaska, we came to the Yucon 
tiver, at Old Fort Yucon, passing on our way Neuklakayiet, 
the scene of the recent murder of a miner by the Indians. We 
next passed the Nulato and Anvice stations : at the first-named 
place there was considerable excitement and fear of an Indian 
raid. Shortly afterwards we reached the Russian Mission. The 
cold was now becoming very severe. We had to wait here a 
short time for the river to freeze. When it was frozen, we 
started on it with sleds and dogs, with a party of Indians and 
Esquimaux. These Esquimaux of the Yucon, in Alaska, are of 
a totally different type from those of the Mackenzie ; their 
stature is very small. One of my guides is represented in a 
photograph. 

“On Monday, Nov. 19, we left the Russian Mission, and 
travelled thirty-five miles down the river to the village of 
Zalonitiska, or Etkormut, where we halted for the night. 
Striking to the south-west, we reached the Lake of Zizialuck, 
after passing which we camped at Noumachock village, late 
at night, having made sixty miles that day. I regret to say 
that, during that time, some of our dogs froze to death ; we 
had therefore to wait all the following day, to get others to 
take their place. Some of the men also had suffered severely 
from the cold, which was here very intense. TI lere. at 
Noumachock, there is a most curious graveyard. ‘The 
Esquimaux, in this part of the country, always plant, on a 
pole or standard, over the grave, the articles belonging to the 
man who has died, and erect also rude wooden monuments to 
his memory. 

“ Next day, we reached a small village called Muchon; on 
the following day, we crossed the Kushkikwin River. Journey- 
ing on to Apookar, we encamped at Siftockarmit, having made 
forty miles that day ; here we were received by the Esqui- 
maux, who met us in large numbers. With considerable 
difficulty, we reached Naushagak on Dec. 14, and were 
hospitably entertained by Mr. Clarke, agent for the Alaska 
Company. We did not leave here until Jan. 28, on account of 
the prevalence of storms and the want of dogs. Then we 
started going down the river, which is at one place six miles 
wide, divided by a small island. It is noted for its extraord- 
inary yield of fish. In the summer as many as 100,000 cases 
of canned salmon, each case holding about six dozen cans, are 
filled by the fish of this river. The Illustration shows about 
50,000 salmon drying on the beach, for winter provision. 
Outside the underground houses of the Esquimaux, in which 
they live all the year round, are rude log ‘ caches, or store- 
houses, constructed about eight feet above the ground, to 
prevent the wolves getting at them, which are shown in the 
view of Packwell Village. 

“ We proceeded along the seacoast of Bristol Bay, between 
Kogigan and the mouth of the Ilumna. A whale was found 
here, which had evidently been wounded and cast up by the 
tide in the whaling season. In travelling over the peninsula 
to Katmai, a distance of forty-two miles. we bad to cross a 
glacier, where we lost several men and dogs. On 
arriving at Katmai, I was anxious to serd letters on to K-diac 
(the Alaska trading port, on an island). ‘To do this, it was 
necessary to persuade the Indians to go in two ‘ bidarkas,’ 
which can be done in safety by taking the right moment. 
One of the Illustrations shows them ready to start with my 
letters. It was, however, a month before I received any 
answer. The Alaska Company, using all possible speed, kindly 
sent over a small schooner to fetch me away. I went to 
Kodiac for a month, and then embarked in the Alaska 
Company's steamer Bertha, by which I arrived at San Francisco 
on Tuesday. April 19, 1889, and was enabled there to put on the 
garments of civilised life.” 

We reserve some of the Illustrations to be published next 
week. The trophies of natural history collected by Lord 
Lonsdale and brought to London have been skilfully modelled 
and set up by Mr. Rowland Ward, F.Z.S., and may be inspected 
at his Gallery of Natural History, 166, Piccadilly. 


some 


Captain S. T. Banning, Royal Munster Fusiliers, has been 
appointed Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General on the Staff at 
Dublin. 

The Registrar of South Wales College has received from 
the secretary of the Drapers’ Company a cheque for £1000 
towards the college funds. 

The Saddlers’ Company have distributed £500 among the 
hospitals, dispensaries, asylums, and police-court poor boxes 
of the metropolis. 

The Earl of Zetland on Dec. 23 received in the Throne Room 
at Dublin Castle addresses of congratulation from the Senate 
of the University of Dublin and from the President and 
Fellows of the King and Queen’s College of Physicians. 

Streatham has adopted the Free Libraries Acts by a con- 
siderable majority of ratepayers. The result enables Streatham 
to take advantage of the offer made by Mr. Henry Tate, of 
Park-hill, to construct a free library building at a cost of £5000, 

Mr. M. T. Monk, Mus. Doc. Oxon., and Fellow of the 
College of Organists, London, has been appointed organist of 
Truro Cathedral, in the room of Dr. Sinclair, who proceeds to 
Hereford. There were 120 applicants. 

Lady Mount-Temple has made over to the National Gallery 
one of Rossetti's finest works—*“ Beata Beatrix,” a picture 
illustrating the symbolical death of Beatrice in the “ Vita 
Nuova.” ‘The face of Beatrice is a striking likeness of the 
artist’s wife, painted shortly after her death. The picture has 
been placed on a screen in one of the inner galleries. 

The Annual Conference of the Principals of the University 
Colleges was held on Dec. 24 at the Durham College of Science, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, Principal Garnett occupying the chair. 
The Principals were subsequently entertained at dinner by the 
chairman. Several questions affecting the interests of the 
colleges collectively were discussed at the meeting ; and it was 
decided, on the invitation of Principal Reichel, that the next 
gathering shou!d be held at University College, Bangor. 
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CAWDOR CASTLE. 
To say that the early history of Scotland reads like a romance 
is but half the truth, for it contains, besides, the elements of 
rugged poetry, which at once distinguish it from, and exalt 
it above, the early histories of other countries. Whether Sir 
Walter Scott, like a true Wizard of the North, has enveloped 
his country with a vapour of romance, through which the 
barbaritics and ecrueltics of which it was guilty are but dimly 
seen, or whether the wildness and grandeur of its scenery and 
poetical aspect of its people have imparted their own character 
to its history, it is not easy to say; but no one can travel in 
Scotland without feeling that the force and vividness of its 
legends and traditions, and the romances of its castles, for- 
tresses, and battlefields, have incorporated themselves into its 
history, as is the case in no other country, not excepting 
England. The spirit of the Black Douglas still hovers around 
Stirling Castle, Bannockburn remains a more vivid reality 
than Quatre Bras, and the great brooch of Lorn a truer relic 
than the armour of the Black Prince in the Cathedral of 
Canterbury. 

Of the many old places where tradition still lingers and 
romance remains, Cawdor Castle is one of the most interesting. 
The castle, which is about seven or eight miles from Nairn, is 
built on rising ground by a river side. “The grey stones of its 
walls and battlements are mellowed by the hand of ‘Time to a 
soft and beautiful tint, and one side is almost entirely covered 
with ivy. The keep was erected in the fifteenth century, and 
the main entrance to the castle is still over the old drawbridge 
and under the iron teeth of a portcullis, though the moat 
itself is grassed over, and has lost entirely its warlike character. 
The castle is one of the residences of the Earl of Cawdor, who 
has kindly given permission to the public to see it twice a week 
from the hours of three to five o'clock upon payment of six- 


pence for each person. Furthermore, Lord Cawdor and his 
family absent themselves from the castle at that time in 
order to allow tourists an unrestricted inspection of the 


castle. The honours are done, as usual, by a housekeeper of 
genial and prepossessing appearance, who is never able to 
answer anything that anyone wishes to know, unless il 
happens strictly to fall within the limits of her repertory. 
The legend of the castle is more than usually interesting. It 
is notknown at what date precisely the original castle wos 
built; but the charters preserved in the present 
state that the square tower or keep. which is the oldest part 
now existing, was erected in 1454. There originally 
another castle some miles distant, the remains of which have 
only recently disappeared. The story goes that the then 
Thane of Cawdor, being anxious to build another 
placed the necessary treasure in an iron coffer, and fastened 
Ife then set forth, determined to 
build wherever the ass should stop. The animal first parsed 
at the last of three hawthorn-trecs, whereupon the ‘Thane 
accepted the site, and built up the great keep around the 


building 


wis 


castle, 


ass. 


it on to the back of an 


tree. ‘The remaining two thorn-trees perished some fifty years 
ago. The survivor is still shown in the donjon keep. It is a 


tall gaunt tree, stripped of its branches, and springing out of 
a concrete floor, which has been added in recent on 
account of the damp. The coffer, which is a heavy iron 
chest, is still kept in the same place. The ass must have been 
an exceptionally strong one, or he would undoubtedly have 
stopped at the first tree. The donjon is barred by a heavy 
iron gate of open crossbar pattern, and is said to have been 
carried, though of immense weight, from a neighbouring 
castle of Lochindorb on the back of one man. ‘The rest of the 
house is of various dates down to 1699, since which time it 
has not been altered or added to. The living rooms are some- 
what disappointing. The tapestry, which is good, is indiffer- 
ently set or framed in panelling of someyhat inferior pitch 
pine, and the rest of the woodwork is of a similar character. 
There is little in the furniture that is interesting, and the 
carved chairs have a modern look, though they are of good 
design. Perhaps the most interesting thing in the house isa 
great stone mantelpiece in one of the drawing-rooms, covered 
with the quaintest of carvings. The figures comprise mer- 
maids playing upon harps, monkeys blowing horns, and Grimal- 
kin scraping his traditional fiddle. There are also huntsmen 
on horseback with dogs in pursuit of game: a very curious 
carving of a bird with an imme.ase bil, which looks very like 


years 


~ * toucan, and last, not least, two foxes smoking tobacco-pipes 


‘This unfoxlike occupation has given rise to many conjectures, 
as the date on the mantelpiece is 1510, which was _ prior to the 
introduction of tobacco into England by Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The centre of the mantel is occupied by the Campbell coat of 
arms, and the motto “ Be mindful,” with the initials “ I. C.” 
and “M. ©.” on each side of the shield, and the following 
inscription runs along the whole length of the base :— 
156 CERI MANI MEMINERIS MANE 10. 

The name of the old Thanes of Cawdor was Calder, and its 
change to Campbell took place in this wise. William Calder, 
the Thane who built the tower in 1454, had the 
cldest of whom was puny in stature and weak in mind. His 
father determined to settle the estates on his second son, John, 
whom he married to the daughter of one of the neighbouring 
Barons of Kilravock. John Calder died soon afterwards, 
leaving Muriel Calder, an only daughter, as heiress to the 
Cawdor estates. She was at once taken under the protection 
of her grandfather, Kilravock, who intended to marry 
her to his grandson, and her cousin, and keep the property 


five sons, 


in the family. But the then Earl of Arygll had heard 
of the prize, and determined to secure it for his own 
family. This was the easier for him to do, as he was 
Justice General of Scotland, and able in that capacity 


to render valuable assistance to the Baron of Kilravock, who 
was engaged in some troublesome litigation. - The Baron in 
return agreed to deliver up his granddaughter, and the Earl 
obtained her wardship from the king. In other words, he got 
the right to marry her to whomsoever he pleased. He accord- 
ingly sent a kinsman of his own, with a number of followers, 
to bring her to Inveraray. Her paternal uncles, the sons of 
William Calder, were, however, unwilling to let her go without 
a struggle, an’ pursued Campbell of Inverliver with a strong 
party. The child, Muriel, was despatched with a small escort 
to Inveraray, and Inverliver, having dressed up a sheaf of corn 
in her clothes, turned round and gave battle to his pursuers, 
at the same time keeping the dummy child in full view in 
the rear. The result of the conflict was disastrous to the 
Calders, and Muriel was taken safely to Inveraray, where in her 
twelfth year she was married to Argyll’s youngest son, Sir 
John Campbell. They ultimately took quiet possession of 
Cawdor, and lived there for the remainder of their lives. 

In 1699 Sir Hugh Campbell entered into a contract with 
the masons of Nairn to build up the castle as it now stands 
for eighteen hundred merks in meal and money. 

The straggles and fighting, the rapine and bloodshed are 
all over now ; the soothing hum of the bees in the lime-trees 
and the murmuring sounds of the Calder burn have replaced 
the tumult of men and clashing of arms, but the tradition of 
the castle, and the letters engraven on the carved stone mantel 
in the drawing-room, still keep alive the memory of one of 
the many ro nances of a romantic country. T. T. G. 
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PFHE LADIES’ COLUMN. design, a thick black silk with small sunflowers of gold, Less trouble than decking the tree, and having the advan- 
ost beyond description &re the brocades that are though the flowers are not ‘arge, is yet very striking. tage of novelty, is the method of distributing the gifts known 
inte evening denies shite Samia Toone In ma sing up these gorgeous fabrics there is practically 1s “The magic cave. It is extemporised in the corner of the 
; “—— —_ ‘ no draping allowed. One dress shown me was in what is dining-room, or whichever room the children are not going to 
been a sad pity if brocaded silks had been called the “sheath” fashion of the Empire. The dress fits as play or dance in all the evening. A couple of large sercens, 
of fashion when the Paris Exhibition arrived tightly as possible, Princess fashion, from the top of the low _ or even clothes-horses, are put up, and hung over with sheets, 
great show of all that was splendid which bodice down over the hips; but at either side itis slitup,so which are then covered with silver paper, stuck about with 
t s to put forth special efforts to pro- as to allow the train to spread out and the tablier to move over cottonwool or swansdown fluff for snow. <A gipsy must 
I woms are capable the feet in walking ; and these openings at the sides are filled inhabit the tent, which should be scented well by burning 
frowns of which brocade does not in with plain muslin, laid over satin. The dress thus made pastilles, and lighted in a dim, mysterious fashion with lamps 
igns are of all sorts. from the was a brocade of a lemon-yellow silk ground, damasked with or candles all shaded by red glass or silk, and interspersed 
table nly for trai or bouquets of pink, green. and white flowers. arranged in stripes with fairy lamps covered with owl-face shades, through the 
id dignity, down to the delicat alternately with the plain yellow of the ground, and the sides — eyes of which the light gleams uncannily. ‘lhe little presents 
heen, 01 | were of yellow silk veiled with white silk muslin, witha gold must be appropriated to each child, and the gipsy calls them, 
vith the plain passementerie fixing it in place at the edges from the group gathered together in delightful half-terror, to 
other elegant toilette had a plain, round-looking, low- center one by one to receive the present. Very tiny children of 
lice, and train lying perfectly flat at the back, without « timid nature stand some chance of being really frightened 
even, far less an “improver,” the material being mauve — by such mystery and dimness: so that when the little guests 
waded with silver leaves and purple polyanthus. The are mostly small this plan is not good. But, ordinarily, it 
» the perfect plainness of the . both of bodice only gives opportunity for that “ make believe” of something 
isa sort of sleeveless ‘k he front only, of wonderful about what is known to be really commonplace, in 
» francaise, coming just from the armhole to which children delight so often. 
ust. with a short Another plan is to have Father Christmas arrive. towards 
sil a panel on the skirt at the end of the evening, with a sack of toys on his back. 
ying lowerdown it than theknee. Many He must have a white head and a long white beard, 
e made up, however, in more ordinary fashion. of course. Wig and beard can be cheaply hired from a 
lice, either cut lew all round or high behind and theatrical costumier, or may even be improvised from 
in front, and a front of plain silk, or draped with tow in case of need. He should wear a greatcoat down 
muslin, with real lace, or with tulle; a train set to his heels, liberally sprinkled with flour, as though he 
1 double box pleats had just come in from that land of ice where Father 
Children’s parties are the order of the day. It seems odd Christmas is supposed to reside. Nobody will mind the 
to remember that people in England hardly knew what the anachronism of his arriving at a party in January as though 
Christmas-tree was, until the Prince Consort taught them by belated. He isa popular figure to the juvenile eye, whatever 
setting one up in the Royal nursery. Now, the youngsters are, the date in the winter holidays. If a good-natured young 
perhaps, a little tired of the tree, though there is no other way man will play the venerable Santa Claus he may add to the 
of giving little presents at a party that produces so pretty a fun by his gay criticism of known failings on the pacr of 
first effect. If the tree be abundantly decked with glass balls some of the youngsters of the family ; but this needs real 
i of many colours to reflect the light,and candles in tin sconces, good-nature, for it is a shame to turn a childs’ festivai into 
’ connects ed cu t hasa brilliant look that is sure to be enjoyed by the un- misery by public moralising and fault-finding. 
hains of gold t of th 2 80 rht that the sophisticated youngsters. to whom tawdry is still a word of FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 


vl 


whole gown is to be made of it, only there will be a ttle meaning. The balls and sconces costa good deal to buy, ; : = 
tomacher and also panels on either side of white mousseline if one provides plenty of them, but they serve from each year The Bishop of Rochester opened St. John’s Parochial Hall 
de soie. Gold and silver are liberally used in many of the to another. It is useless to distribute them, as some people do, in Tooley-street on Dec. 27. The parish has a population of 
brocades. A dark-red ground damasked with gold butterflies with the toys and sweetmeats off the tree. The children can 10,000, and the hall is to be used for mission services, enter- 
is one of the most curious patterns. A dark mauve with sil do nothing with them, and they are soon broken and wasted. tainments, and a workmen's club. It will accommodate about 
clusters of grapes laid in stripes is pretty ; while the next It is best to keep them for another year. 600 people. 
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ENCOURAGES ECONOMY, FACILITATESFACILITY Gives G=ZNERAL HEIGHTENS House- INDICATES IMPOR- 
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JUDICIOUSLY JUDGED, KITCHENS KEPT LASSES’ LAUNDRY MAIDENS MERRY, 
JoYFuL JEWEL. KNOWINGLY. LABOUR LICHTENED. MATRONS MARVEL 
SUNLIGHT SOAP SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


Now Nosopvy NEED Overcomes OPPOSED PURCHASERS PROMOTE 


NEGLECT NEATNESS. Opinions OFFHAND. PERFECT PURITY. 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


QO&-R Fh 


Pte Quite RAPIOLY RESTORES SUNLIGHT SOAP SCOURS 


; 
ESTIONLESS. RETURNING REST. SURPRISINGLY SWIFT. 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP. 
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TABLETS TRANSMITTING UNIVERSALLY USEFUL, 
TREBLE THRIFT. UTTERLY UNEQUALLED. 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP. 
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iTIOUS XAMPLE. YOUNGER YOUTH. ZEAL, 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP. ZUNLIGHT ZOAR. 


DEAF™DUMB ALPHABET. 


Ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Vice-President of the Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain, 


A CAMERON M p Chief Medical Officer of Health for Dublin, S.Sc.C. Cambridge University, ae - the —- of sree 

f Hygi d Chemistry, Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, Hon. Mem. Societies of Hygiene, 
SIR CHARLES > peat Miran J Pecks, Bordesue and B Lakoonearn, Royal College of Surgeons, Stephen’s Green, W., Dublin, 
ee eee 


A : ’ VoTED VERY VISIBLE WEARY WOMAN'S WASHING 


VALUE. WONDER. 
SUNLIGHT SOAP. SUNLIGHT SOAP, 


Paris, Bordeaux, and Belgium, 
REPORTS, February 15th, 1888 :— re ir sian om 
ysed spec “SUNLIGHT SOAP ” submitted to me for that purpose by Messrs. Lever Brothers, Warrington, and the 
we. a nope Aerge ord I wneeye te al a * * * The points in the composition of this Soap that are most valuable are its ae ery —_ 
eal the lar e percentage of fatty acids which it contains, and the purity of the materials employed in its eee, janine a. Chuneoe an 
from my aio experience of it can strongly recommend it. (Signed) . b 
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and preserved from all the ill-effects of 


N>/\ FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER. 
No Lady who values her COMPLEXION PARIS, 1886; 


should be without it at this Season of the Year. LIVERPOOL, 1886; 


If used after Dancing or visiting heated apartments, it 
will be found ™ ADELAIDE, 1887; 


DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING. 
For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, as it is 
“ALWAYS FAIR.” PERFECTLY HARMLESS, 


Beware of Injurious Imitations. “ BEETHANI!I’'S " is the only genuine. 
BOTTLES, 1s., 2s. 6d., of all CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. Offices—HILL STREET. BELFAST; 


Sole Makers: M. BEETHAM and SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. | — , 8, CAMOMILE STREET, LONDON. 


IMPORTANT SALE 
SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, CUTLERY, DRESSING BAGS, &¢. 


At a Reduction of 33 to 50 PER CENT. from Nett Prices. 
HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, & CLUBS WILL FIND THIS AN UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITY OF SECURING FINE GOODS AT ABOUT HALF THE USUAL PRICES. 
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Fish Carvers. 


Dressing Bags. ee eS Clocks. 
ee i “omer DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP and entire Reconstruction of (#1 USTBATED, CATALOGUE 


MAPPIN BROTHERS. 


(THE ORIGINAL FIRM. ESTABLISHED 1801.) 


SHOW ROOMS: 220, REGENT STREET, W., & 35, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 


Manutactory: QUEEN'S WORKS. SHEFFIELD. 


For Wills and Bequests, see page 26 ; Obituary, page 28 ; Foreign News, page 30. 
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The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon 
trust, to pay the income to his wife, for life or widowhood 
and then for his children ; butin the event of his wife marrying 
again an annuity is to be paid to her, the amount being 
dep ndent upon whether he does or does not leave issue. In 
default of children, who shall take a vested interest in his 
estate, he bequeaths £500 each te his nephew and nieces 
Herman Strauss, Richa Kalm, and Marie Weil ; £1000 to the 
wife of his brother, Leopold Heyum Langenbach, and £1000 
to each of his said brother's children. The ultimate residue is 
to be divided among his next-of-kin, according to the statute 
for the distribution of an intestate’s effects. 

Feb. 29, 1888) of Mr. Harry Nicholl, late 
of The Firs, Blakeney-road, Beckenham, 
who died on Sept. 30 last, was proved on Dec. 19 by Mrs. 
Emily Nicholl, the widow, and Mr. Thomas Frame, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £92,000, 
The testator bequeaths £23,000, upon trust, for his wife, for 
life ; then as to £15,000 thereof for Alice Thompson, for life, 
and at her death for her children as she shall appoint ; and as 
to the remainder of the said sum of 000 for his brothers 
Charrington Nicholl and John Richard Nicholl ; £50*to the 
Cottage Hospital at Beckenham ; £100 each to the tupture 
| Great Bedford-row, and the Hospital 
for Diseases of the Chest, City-road ; and legacies to brothers, 
to twenty-eight nephews and nieces, and others. The residue 
of his real and personal estate he gives to his wife absolutely. 
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then for his four surviving sons, Coventry Archer, Arthur 
Powys, James Stanley, and Alfred, and his daughter, Mrs. 
Frances Olivia Rohde ; the property he became entitled to by 
the death of his son, Otway Edward, to his said four sons and 
daughter ; and there are legacies to his brothers, sister, sister- 
in-law, nieces, and executors. There are legacies to 
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Best Electro, £1 11s, 6d. 
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and an additional legacy to his daughter. The residue of his 
property he gives to his four surviving sons. 

The will (dated Aug. 12, 1888) of Mr. Charles Spencer 
Crowder, late of Spencer House, Preston Park, Brighton, who 
died on Nov. 1. was proved on Dec. 20 by Mrs. Caroline 
Crowder, the widow and sole executrix, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £25,000. The 
testator bequeaths the whole of his property, real and 
personal, to his wife. 

The will (dated Dec. 15, 1887), with a codicil (dated 
April 6, 1887), of Robert Cooper Kersey, M.D., late of Bourne- 
mouth, who died on Nov. 22, was proved on Dec. 19 by the 
Rev. Thomas Robert Wainwright, the nephew, and Donald 
William Preston, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £10,000. The testator directs a fund to be 
set aside to produce £250 per annum, four fifths of which is 
to be paid to his sister, Mrs. Anna Louisa Wainwright, for 
life ; and one fifth to his brother, John Cooper Kersey, for 
life. He bequeaths £1000 each to the five eldest children of 
his said sister, and other legacies. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves to the six children of his said sister. 

The will (dated July 3, 1884), with two codicils (dated 
June 30,1885, and July 17, 1886), of Mr. Francis Edward 
Reade, formerly H.E.L.C.S.. and of Holbrook House, Holbrook, 
Suffolk, but late of No. 11, Powis-gardens, Bayswater, who 
died on Sept. 14 last, was proved on Dec. 17 by the Rev. Charles 
Darby Reade, the brother, and Francis O'Shaughnessy Belli 
Reade, the son, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £5000. The testator bequeaths his furniture and 
effects to his wife, Mrs. Sarah Reade ; and legacies to children 
and to his said brother. His farm, called Gosnell’s or Baker's, 
he leaves upon the same trusts as the estate at or near Hol- 
brook devised by the will of his father. The residue of his 
property he gives to his sons Frederick Walter and Revell 
Bodham. 


In Bengal, at the last primary scholarship examinations, 
eight out of twenty scholarships were awarded to girls. 

Count Karolyi, who was formerly the Ambassador of 
Austria-Hungary at the Court of St. James's. died recently 
while hunting on his estate in Hungary. 

Nine steamers arrived at Liverpool during the week ending 
Dec. 28 with live stock and fresh meat from American and 
Canadian ports, the total arrivals being 1620 cattle and 11,579 
quarters of beef. 
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: NO DIGESTIVE 


* EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” Lancet, June 15, 1889. 


CONCENTRATED 


coco 
wo MILK 


(Patent). 


SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON, >=" 


FOR INVALIDS., 


DELICATE 
CHILDREN 


AND ALL OF 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


the 


Tins 


is. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 
OBTAINABLE 
EVERY WHERE, 


Is the DENTIFRICE 
World, 

Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 

Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, 

Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke, 

Ix perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste, 

Ix partly composed of Honey, and extracts from 
sweet herbs and plants. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
2s. 6d, per Bottle, 


BEST LIQUID 


m 


WEAK 
FLORILINE TOOTH 
jars. 


POWDER, 
Price 1s. 


only put in glass 








= 





MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, 


JEWELLERS, AND WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS. 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, LIMITED, 


Late A. B, SAVORY and sons) 1] and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


(LLIANTS 


4c 
= tL Otic 
~" ° 
SCALLF-PIN. £15 


ee 


illiant Centre 


FINE BRILLIANT 1 


ARS 


AMOND 


forming Brooches. Pendants 


Ornament 


+ Hair 


farious sizes 


£20, £30, £40, £50 


| DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES | 


Free to all parts of the world. 


FINE PEAR. & BR 


With Br 


rr 


BRILLIANT DIAMOND 
RINGS, of the finest quality, 
£300. 


from £7 to 


in best Morocco Cause, 


FINE GOULD AND PEARI 


FLOWER INITIAL BRACELET, 
£4 15s. to order sane pu 


Any leiter to € L I 


al 


Pr; GO) 
ro OCC € On, 
S & > GZ, 


; 
avi 
1 
\ a 
4 - 


FINE GOLD 
FINE ORIENTAL PEARL NECKLET, ANI 
£19 5s. PENDANTS, cn suite, from £6 


oo BReeo 


AND PEARL 
SP 


In best Morucco Care, £2 12s 


Set with Pearls 


FINE BRILLIANT DIAMOND 
CRESCENT BROOCHES. 
Various Sizes, 


£35 to £500. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 


Gratis and post-free to all 
| parts of the world. 


PINE GOLD SCARP-PIN, 


FLOWER 
RAY BROOCH 
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NEW MUSIC. 
METZLER and CO., 
4 Music Publishers, Manufacturers 
Musical Instruments of every description. 
NEW MUSIC. 
RED HUSSAR. Comedy Opera 


RED HUSSAR. _H. P. Stephens. 
RED HUSSAR. 





and Importers of 


([HE 
(THE 
fPHE 
be RED HUSSAR. 
(THE RED HUSSAR. 
(HE RED HUSSAB W ALTZ. 


E. Solomon. 
Vocal Score, 5s. net. 
Piano Score, 3s. net. 
Bucalossi. 


Coote. 


Solomon. 


red, 


Always encored, 


(THE RED HUSSAR. L ANCERS. 
2s. net. 
(PHE RED HUSSAR MARCH. 
28. net. 
(THE RED HUSSAR SELECTION. Godfrey. 
28. net. 
i" ISS MARIE TEMPEST’S SONGS: 
Song ot the Regiment. Always encored, 
The Glee Maiden. Always encored, 
BEN DAVIES’ SONGS 
Ginides of ine Night Always enci 
Life and |. Always encored, 
HAYDEN COFFIN’S SONGS : 
yi of the ne eed 
PPHE RED HUSSAR. 
The separate Songs. &c., are publishedin Keys t 
Post-free, 24 stamps each 
\ETZLER’ S SUCCESSFUL SONGS. 
Ch, 


Bult all Voices, 


( YHRISTMAS” MORN CNoél), Gounod. 


(OLDEN LIGHT, Georges Bizet. 
Joseph Barnby. 


H. 


['PTED VEIL 
L'eat IN DARKNESS.  F. 


H°! RS, J. L. 


iF OVE IN IDLENESS.  €. 


pee G HLAS z 


Cowen, 
Molloy. 
Lowthian. 


GORDON. L. Kellie. 


Songs are publishea in Keys to suit all 
Voices. Post-free, 24 stamps each. 


MET4L szER and CO., 


Wholesale Agents for the Celebrated 


ASON and HAMLIN American Organs. 
Supplied to her Most Gracious Majesty the QUI 
1.1.M. the E MP RESS EUGENIE, 
Abbe Liszt, Sir Arthur Sullivan, &c. 
and HAMLIN American Organs. 
Hichest Awards and Gold Medals 
At the Great Exhibitions, 
Two Aundred different Models manufactured, 
Prices £8 to £400, 
R ONISCH PIANOFORTES. 
New Mode * Pies witiful Designs 
Touch, Tone t 1 
New Cpright Grand Pi . 2 1 
M: ASON and H: AMLIN N PIANOFORTES. 
4 An Improved Method of Stringing, 
Bright, Pure, Musical Tone. 
Any of the above Musical Instruments may be 
on the Three Years’ Hire Purchase System. 
New Illustrated Catalogues post-free. 
ME ETZLER and CO., 
2, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, W., 
YHE CHOROLISTHA.—The new Round 
. Invented by EDWARD SCOTT. The Music of 
with full deseription of the Dance by 


. ws. Gd. net, 
195, Oxford-street, W. 


N 


M ASON 


had on Hire 


tinovelty, 
, 18 how published 
shes sNCIS and Day, 


<M AL iL WOOD’ be ‘Pl ANOFORT E “TUTOR. 
Smatiwood’s Tutor | Is the Best of ail. 
Smatiwood's Tutor Is the Best of ati, 
Smaltiwood's Tutor | Ia the Best of all. 

23 6d, net.—FRANCIS and Day, 195, Oxford-street, W. 


. ronwn sil 1ON'S 
J OHN PRINSMEAD and GOn's 


*"ATENT SOSTE ys ‘hie PIANOS, 
RETURNED 
may be pr Ase 
GREATLY RE De CE D Pik ICES. 
Illustrated and P ries a Lists post-free on application, 
Is. 2. and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W. 


ORGANS. Over 217,000 Sold, 
CUnrivaited in Tone. Best in Quality, 
Beautiful in Model and Finish, 
if ali the principal Musical {nstrument Dealers, 


ORGAN COMPANY 
(HODGE and ESSEX) 
Rathhone-place, Oxford street, w. 
The Largest "Manu facturers of American Organs in the World, 


[este ZY ORGAN TUTOR. By KING HALL. 


Price 2s, Gu, net. ; post-free, ‘2s, 10}d., 


E R ARDS PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 
4 1% Great Marthorough-street, London.and 13, Ruede Mai 
Paris, Makers to her Maje sty and the Prince and Princess © 
Wales, CAUTION the Pu e fortes are being Sold 
bearing the name of “ Erard” ! are not of their manu- 
facture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18,Grent 
Marl borongh-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 gs. 


[pRARDS PIANOS. —COTTAGES 
4 50 guineas, 
OBLIQUES, from 9% gu — as, 
GRANDS, from 125 guine 

«her than Gold Medal) at Paris Exhibition 


[STE Y 


To be wad 


festey 





from 


Grand Prize (hi 
Founded, 1838; Rebuilt, 
OORE and MOORE. —Pianos from 163 gs. 


Tx 
N to 108 gs, Organs from 7 gs. to 80 gs. ; Three-Years 
Lists ‘tree. 
g.C. 


System. from 10s, 6d, per Month or Cash, 
lod and 105, Bi sh DSB ite-within, Lon ondon, E 


DL E Y EL, W WOLF F, and co.’ 8 

EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR BALE on 
Illustrated Lists Free. 

Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, 


’ ’ * 7 
D ALMAINE and CO.— PIANOS AND 
ORGANS. Absolute Sale. 50 per cent discount. Ten 
years’ warranty. Easy terms. Cuttage Pianos, 8 guineas, 
10 guineas, 12 cuineas, &c. 
Class 0,14 guineas, | Class 3, 23 guineas. 
Class 1,17 guineas, | Class 4 guincas, 
Class 2. 20 guineas, | Class 5. 30 guineas, | Class 8, 45 guineas. 
Americar Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4§ guineas 
upwards Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken, and will 
be exchanged free if not approved of within one month, 
Illustrations and particulars post-free.—T. DDALMAINE and 
CO. (Established 104 Years), 91, Finshbury-pavement, London. 


OETZMANN and CO. 
st distinctly understood that they are 

and that their only address ia 

London, W. 


3 PIANOS, 
HIRE, 


w. 





Class 6,35 guineas, 
Class 7,40 guineas, 





THOMAS 
desire it to he m 
Pianot te Manufacturers only, 
Baker-street, Portman-square, 
1c 6=New  Iron-frame 
— every improvement, 


£28, |Rs 
r — . ‘¢ b os ever made. Drawings 


THOMAS OF TZMANN and CO., 
27, Bs 
hd - 
£35. 


PIANO, 
One of 
free. 


COTTAGE 


aker-street, W. 





PIANO, drawing-room model, repett- 
full tone; in handsome 
Itatian walnut wood case, elaborately carved 
and fretwork front and cabriole truss legs 
| Drawings post-free. Packed free, and forwarded. 


Trichord 
tion action, grand, rich, 


THOMAS OETZMANN and _CO., 


£7, Baker-street, Portman-square, L ndon, W. 


NEW v MUSIC. 
S LATEST and and MOST SUCCESSFUL 


ostrs x 
SONGS. 
TO STAY. In C. E flat. and F. 


PELL ME 
Words by Clifton Bingham. 
(PELL ME TO STAY. 
Sung by Mr. Durward Lely, J. I 
Hirwen Jones, Percy Palmer, &c. 
y INGED ECHOES. 
In C, D flat, and F. 
j INGED ECHOES. 
Sung by Miss Grace Damian and 
Miss Lucille Saunders, 
VENETIAN SONG. 
In B flat, D flat, E flat, and F. 
JENETIAN SONG. 
Sung by Mr. Arthur Oswald at the Ballad Concerts. 
The most successful song of the season, 


NEW SONG. By Charles Gounod. 
- - 


OEY. 


( pNLY. 


Words by E. H. Leonard. 


Music by Charles Gounod, 


NEW SONGS. By Alfred Cellier. 


()VER HILL, OVER DALE. 
I TOLD MY LOVE 


J L. MOLLOY’S NEW SONG BOOK, 
e + 
QIx SONG 


STORIES. 
Beautifully Tiustentes vA Helen Mackenzie. 
Music by J. L. MOLLOY, 4s, net, 


xEW — 
([HEODORA. P. Bucalossi. 


a New Waltz. 
By. the Composer of 


“My Queen,” “ Mia Cara,” “ Rhoda,” 


BARBA RA. Polka, 
| JARBA RA. Polka, 


Just published, 


QE? LONG AGO, Waltz. 
( LD LONG AGO. Waltz. May Ostlere. 


The iast new Waltz by this most successful 
Composer, 


\ INIFRED. Waltz. 


j INIFRED. Waltz. Norfolk Megone. 
Played with great success by the Bend of the 
Wandering Minstreis, 28, each net. 
( \HAPPELL 
PIANOFORTES. ; 
New Styles. New and Elegant Desicns, 
From 16 to 150 Guineas, 
For Sale, Hire, or on the Instalment System. 
(\LoUGH and WARREN’S COMBINATION 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


NDRE’S CELEBRATED 
HARMONIUMS. 


MUSIC, 


ac. 


By P. Bucalossi. 


May Ostlere. 


Norfolk Megone, 


and COS IRON-FRAMED 


ALEX AN 


({HAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-st. 


City Branch: 15, Poultry. 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS by APPOINTMENT to the QUEEN, 
BROADWOOD 
jp OHN BROADWOOD and Sons. 
BROADWOOD 


Have suppned the COURT from the Reign of George II. 
Newly introduced Pianofortes from 450 to 27 guineas, 
33, GREAT PULTENEY-STREET (close to Piccadilly- 
circus), LONDON, W. 

Lists on ay) pli cation, 


mo NO LADIES.—SALE ‘of ‘NEW MUS) SIC, at 
a large reduction and post-free. All New Songs, Pieces, 
&c., ofall Pubishers, New copies, best editions. Prices com- 
mence 4d., éd., sd. Catalogues sent gratis post-free.—J. W, 
MorrattT, 280, Caledonian-road, London, N. Establis hed 18 


[DRESS SHIRTS. 
FORD'S EUREKA. 
“The most Perfect ‘Fucting Made.” 
[BESS SHIRTS. —FORD and co. 
Sixteen afferent sizes, ready for use. 
isin, neck. In finest linen. 





—Observer. 


l4in, to 


[DRESS SHIRTS.—FORD and CO. 
Forward a Single Shirt for Evening Wear 
Ina Box free by Parcel Post. 


- SHIRTS. —FORD and co. 
an immense Stock to Wear with One « 
Two Studs in Front. 
5a. 6d., 78, 6d., 88. 6d., Os, Ol, 


DRESS. 


[DRESS SHIRTS.—FORD and CO., 
Shirtmakers 
Forward an Ilustrated Catalogtie ‘anf Self-Measur 


ber po: 
R. FORD onl cooa, Poultry, London. 


QHIRTS.— FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
b “ The most Perfect Fitting Made.”—Observer. 
vurchasing Shirts of the best quality 


Gentlemen desirous of 
EUREKA, 303s., 40s., 45s. balf«iozen. 


should try FORD'S 





(ED SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 


Banded, fine linen, three for 6a. ; Superior, 7s. 6d,; Extra 
not less) with cash. Returned ready for 


Fine, 9s. Send three 
FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


use, carriage paid.—R, 


BROWN & POLSON's CyORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 





Brown & POLson’s (ORN FLour 


FOR THE NURSERY. 


BROWN & PoLson's CoRN 

FOR THE FAMILY TABLE, 

BROWN & POLSON's (jORN 
FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 

& PoOLson’s (CORN 

HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


( YOLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 

produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired, 
Price 5s, 6d. and 10s, 6d., of all 
throughout the world. 
31 and 32, Berners-st., W. 





FLOUR 


Flour 





BROWN 


Warranted perfectly harmless. 
principal Perfumers and Chemists 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 


HOOPING COUGH. 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
HE celebrated effectual cure without 
internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, W. 
EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria-street, London, 


whose names are engraved on the Government Stamp. 
Sold hy most Chemists, Price 4s. per Buttle. 





€ ARDIN AL i AV 


F{LouR 


| suffering nearly forty years. 
Mr. B. 


MILLAN’S 
Bs JANUARY. Price 1s 
By Mra. Oliphant. 
c Ne w RIOGR APHY OF TOPE. 
2 EDUCATION OF CHILDRE 
BALLAD OF THE LAST SU ‘PTE EE. 
: THE FATHER OF LOW GERMAN POETRY. 


ereford, 
Vi. GRANVILL E SHARP Alp Tae SLAVE-TRADE, By 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. Bro 
vl . THE WHIGS AND IMPERIAL “PEDERATION. 
vi . LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BO 
. THE HEAD OF THE DISTRICT. By Rear ard Kipling 
MACMILLAN and Co., Londor 


ILLUSTRATED 


. profusely Illustrated, price 


MAGAZINE | 


contains :— 
By W. Minto. 


By Yussuf 
By C.H 


M oe 





TNHE ENGLISH 
MAGAZINE for fANUARY 
. 7 by post, ad., contai 
PORTRAIT ¢ OF THE PAINTER. 
rontis 
2. 18 LIFE ‘ORTH LIVING 2 By Alfred Austin 
by STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AND 
AYA. By Sir Frederick Dickson K.C.™ 
, COMPETITION AND © OF ERATION AMONG WOMEN, 
By eune. 2. By W. J. Walker. 
5 THE WoORL D IN SELF. By Sophy Singleton. 
i. HOORN AND ENKHUIZEN. By R. T. Blomfield. 
‘7 soe DOLL'S HOU SE—AND AFTER. By W. Besant 
YEAR'S DAY IN A PERSIAN VILLAGE By J. 


ent 

OF SIX LOVE- Hee Il." WHERE PALMS 

AKE PLEASANT SH * Words by Joseph Bennett, 

aor by Hamish Maccn 

. DUTCH GIRLHOOD. By Mrs. Le 
. THE LABOURS OF THE XII. 


By Heywood Sumner. 
2, THE RING OF AMASIS, By the Earl of Lytton. 
London. 


in : MACMILLAN and Co., : : 

BrAackwoons MAGAZINE. 
1s00,— 28, fil, 

IN THE DAYS OF THE 


No. #1 FARU ARY. 
CONTENTS 
eel 
Se eere on LAKE ASS 
HI CLE AND HE R GHANDSOTHEN, 
THe Moe Np. BY _— LOW CREEK 


After A. Del Sarto, 


BRITISH 


cky. 
MONTHS—JANUARY, 


ptain F. D ward, 
Chaps i VI 


hea XI 
ighRIE 


s Tre 
Robe nT BROW NING. 
4, 


XL! 
“AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. By 


A Sonnet. By Sir Theodore Martin 
A WINTER'S DRIVE FROM SEDAN TO VERSAILLES 
AND ROU ene ARIS DURING THE SIEGE, By W. H. 
(Bullock) Ha 
URN By. Peter Bayne, LL.D. 
E OLD SALOON 
E POLITICAL POSITION. 
Ww [LLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinh urgh and Le 


NOW READY, 
_ ARGOSY for JANUARY. 


mdon. 


(HE ARGOSY for JANU ARY. Now ready. 


Containing the Opening Chapters of 


(HE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL, 
rial Story 


By Mrs, HENRY WwooD Author of 


— ARGOSY for JANUARY, 
INTENTS 
THE HOUSE OF HAL L IWEL L. A Serial Story. By 
Henry Wvod, Author of “ East Lynne. 
The Major. 
-The Major's Investment, 
111.—The End of the Dav 
Ilustrated by M. Ellen Edwards, 
RD CLA 
NET. By "Julia Kavanach. 
? NIGHT-BOAT FROM BOULOGNE, 
, MILESTONE. By Sydney Grey 
R NORMANDY. By Charles W, Wood, F RGSS. 
seven rye ® 
7. A TALE OF THE TEMPLE. 
: ONE CHRISTMAS EVE. 
. BY THE GATES a? THE SEA. 
Sixpence Monthly. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and Sox, 4, New Burlington-street, W. 


East Lynne.” 
Now ready. 
Mrs. 


By Esme Stuart 


With 


THE JANUARY PART COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME, 
(HE LADIES’ TREASURY. A Household 
Magazine. Edited by Mra. WARREN, 7d. Monthly. 

The JANU ARY Part contains 
{. The Opening Chap re of 
. Leader Scott, Author of “ Three 
Squires of Lindenhurst, ” “A Nook in the Apennines, 
‘Tuscan Studies,” 
MOUNT PILATU 4 
With Tilustratior 
THE ANCIENT CEDARS OF LEBANON. Tilus ad 
7a ee OF 8ST. CATHERINE ON MOL NT 
ustrate 
INTERESTING FAC ae _ ARDING THE BIBLE. 
sETED ue by Pe 


its Ascent and Descent by Railway. 


SINAI. 


ISIG it TOAS fe 

Cc HINA: PAINTING ‘DESIG NS: Lily of the Vailey Patte rn. 
inted in Co 

ast je DF \SHION PLATE, 
ashions, 

MILLINERY AND DRESSMAKING. With full de scriptions, 

COOKERY on Mrs, Warren's Improved and Simple Pian. 
FACTS AND CAPRICES, Parisian Gossip. Chess, Pastimes, 
with Money Prizes for the best solutions, &&« 

“Conducted with unflagging ability.... Variety has been 
the watchword in the preparation of the contents, and the 
tastes of the ladies have been most carefully considered alike 
as to the useful and the ornamental Schoolmaster. 

“ Asan ail-round magazine for the household, it deserves the 
popularity it has gained. Outside the interesting information 
on fashions, really educational articles and good fiction find a 
place in its pages, month by month, so that the various 
members of a family are certain to find something attractive,” 

Northampton Herald, 

“One of the best all-round 
magazines extant. There are short and lively stories, racy 
sketches, numerous illustrations, valuable coloured fashion 
deena hesides a host of suggestive matters re lating to the 
ome circle,”-—Lincoln Free Press. 


London: BEMROSE and Sons, 2, old Bailey ; 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REV IEW 
JANUARY 1890. Edited by FRANK HARR 
SEQUENCE OF SONNETS ON THE DEATH on ROBE nT 
BROWNING. By Algernon Charles Swinhur 

PERSONAL REOOLL Ang TIONS OF THOMAS "C ‘ARLYLE. 
By Professor wane 
y STA TE AND THEE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. By 

» Right Rey. the Bishop of Peterborough. 

AN Ser eae sor Onae | tY MYSTIC. By 


Dowde 
THE HOMES OF otk POOR. By Mary Jeune. 
EX JITION: A Retrospec 


and Numerous Engray ings 


popular family and ladies’ 


and Derby. 


for 


Professor E. 


I} 
: BL ACK MOU By : Hulme. Be ame 
PORTUGAL 8 AGGRESSIONS AND ENGLA? NDS 
(With Map.) 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 


DUTY. 

Limited, 

fifty-second Edition. 1 vol., super-royal *vo, 1870 
pages, cloth gilt, price 38s, 

SIR BERNARD BURKE'S 


ae Al a hd yy ‘T 
YEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 
&c., for 1s90, “ The most complete and monumental of 
Peerages is the well-known compilation of Sir Berns ard Burke, 
C.B., Ulster King of Arms. ... But‘ Burke's Peerage’ is quite 
above criticism; it is unique and remains by itself as the 
type of a book of reference.’ —Times, April 20, 1889, 
London: HARRISON and 5ons, 59, Pall- mall, §.W. 


Now ready, 


A NURSERY CARD. 


On Rollers, for Hanging, 24in. by 18in., 6d.; or on Linen and 
arnished, 1s. 6d, ; post-free. 


HAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. 

Simple Directions for Immediate Treatment in Twenty 
Cases of Accident and Sudden Illness common to Children. 
It provides against :—Bites of Animals, Broken Limbs, Bruises, 
Burns, Child-crowing, Choking, Convulsions, Croup, Cute, 
Drownime, Fainting, Fits, Nose-Bleeding, Poisons, Scalde, 
Stings, Substances in the Ears, Eyes, or Nose Swallowing 
Coins, Buttons, &c., Wounds, 


J. Epps and Co., 170, Piceadilly ; 
( yr FISTULA, and its Radical Cure 
Medicines. By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 
J. Eprs and Co,, 48, Threadneedle-st. ; and 170, Piccadil! 


Price 1s., post-free, 


NOSE AND THROAT DISEASES 
By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. 
JAMES Epps and Co., 170, Piccadilly 


GTAMMERERS and STUTTERERS should 
bh read a hook by a gentleman who cured himself after 
Post-free for 13 stamps from 
Sherwood, Wiliesden-lane, Brondesbury, 
‘and Brampton Park, Huntingdon. 


and 48, Threadneedle-street 


Price 28. 6d., post-free, 


by 


London 


BEASLEY, 
London ; 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician (20 years) tothe National 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin. Post-free 13 stamps, 


‘RRORS OF HOM@OPATHY. 


4 Londca: G. Witt, 154, Westminster Bridge-road. 





Messrs. JAY'S 


pre 


Annual Sale 


will continue 


throughout the month 


Many Models at 


Jess than half-price. 
Exceptional reductions 
have been made 
Mantles, 

Costumes, 


Millinery, and 


Ladies’ Underwear. 


Various incidental 


articles of dress 


made of the 


richest materials 


by leading Parisian Houses 


are now offered at 


less than half-price. 


Regent-street, London 


Me" Langland Bay Hotel, near 
THE MENTONE OF WALES. 

The sheltered position of Langland Bay, with ita southern 
aspect and balmy air, which entitle it to he called the 
Mentone of Wales, renders it a most desiranle Winter 
Residence, Strongly recommended by members of the mea 
cal profession, 

For tariff, 


IX-LES-BAINS, SAVOY, Thermal Station. 
4 Most important of Continental Sulphurous Spas. Eley 
hours from Paris. Sciatica, gout, and catarrh of the phar) 
larynx, and nasal passages efficaciously treated, The . 
celebrated doctors attend this luxurious and curative sts ut n 


UCERN E.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 
Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
t » the S Schweizerhof. The electric light is supplied in the i 
rooms ; bo charge for lighting or service. 
Rat SKK FRERES, Proprietors, 


Swansea, 


carriages, &c., address THE MANAGER, 


V ENICE, — Grand Hotel d'Italie, On the 
Grand Canal, close to the Square of 8t. Mare, Renowned 

restaurant and brasserie adjoining the hotel. Substant'e! and 

generous fare. BAUER GRUNWALD, Proprietor. 


LYceeu—t —THE DEAD HEART.—EVERY 
Mr 


EVENING at Eight o’Clock, THE DEAD HEART, 

Irving, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Stirling, Mr. Righton ; Mise 
and Miss Ellen Terry. Wox-office (Mr. Hurst) open 
nto Five, Carriages at LYCEUM. 


and MRS. GERMAN 

ENTERTAINMENT. — THE VERGER, ty Walter 

. music by King Hall; and an entirely new Musical 

h, by Mr. Corney Grain, entitled A FA MILY PARTY. 

, Wednesday, and Friday at Eight; Tuesday, Thure- 

, and Saturday at Three. Stalls, 5s. and 3s.; Admission, 2s. 

Staiis may be booked without fee by letter, telegram, 

or telephone (No, 3840).—ST. GEORGE'S HALL, Langham- 
place. 
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mM AYLOR'S Gino 5 FR, 
OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH, 
Is the only reliable and ‘horoughly barmiess SKIN 
POWDER. It is prepared by a> experienced Chemist, and 
under its Latin name of “ Terra Cimoha” is constantly pre- 
scribed. by the most eminent Dermatologists, and was 
especially recommended by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
F.R.S., and the late Dr. Tilbury Fox. For general use it i« 
simply invatuable, and far superior to Glycerine or any greasy 
compound, It is the Best Dusting-Powder for Infants, 
Formerly used in the Nurseries of her Mak sty the Queen, the 
Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Tec &c., and now ex- 
tensively loyed in the Nurseries of ee Imperial Majesty 
4 Russia, the Duchess of Edinburgh, our own 
) and Duchesses, H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Cumberland, and most of the Aris oor ucy. Reco — minded hy 
the Faculty. The eminent physician, . Rout I 
feel T cannot tooh wily recommend it . 
» without it.”"—Dr. Bainbridge. A lady ‘ 
a, for ‘Prickly Heat, I found it worth a guinea a ten- 
Post-free. Send 14 or 36 penny stamps, 
for “ Taylor's Cimolite.” See that the T vade Mark, Name 
and Address, are on every Parcel, and do not be persuaded to 
one 
Introduced into medical practice and prepared hy 
JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, w. 
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Dz J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
c HLORODYNE.—Vic Chancel ’! Sir W. Page Wood 
stated publicly in Court that Dr, olha Browne was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of Chilo LTS, that the whole story 
of the defendant Freeman was deliberate ly untrue. and he 
regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the “Times,” 
July 13, 1864, 


PD *® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
Cc HLORODYNE The Right Hon, Earl Russell commu- 
nicated to the College of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that 
he had received information to the effect that the only remedy 
of any service in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See “ Lancet,” 


Dec. 31, 1863, 

D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.—Extract from the “ Medical Times,” 

Jan. 12, 1866: “Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practi- 

tioners, Of course, it would not he thus singularly popular 

aid it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 


J 
D® Cc HLORODY NE is the best and most certain remedy in 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Kheumatism, 
&c. 


BROWNE'S 


re in Cholera, Dysenter) 


D® J COLLIS 
CHLORODYNE is a certain cur 


Diarrhoea, &c. 
D =. J. COLLIS 
CHLORODYNE.—CAUTION,.—N« 
words“ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chiorodyne”™ on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each 
Bottle. Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell-street. Bloomsbury, London. Sold in Bottles, is. i4d., 
24. Od., 48. 6d., and 118, 


BROWNE'S 


me genuine withoutthe 
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mission, and sat on several Parliamentary Committees. <A 
staunch and steady Conservative, he was ever prepared to 
defend Irish interests, and to give his assistance to all measures 
tending to the welfare of his country. His loss will be deeply 
felt. He married, March 15, 1855, Frances Mary, only sur- 
viving child of the Rev. Joseph Ford Leathley, and leaves a son 
and heir, Walter MacMorrough Kavanagh, now of Borris, late 
of the Royal Irish Rifles, born Jan. 14, 1856, and other issue. 
SIR FRANCIS ©, F. TURVILLE. 

Sir Francis Charles Fortescue Turville, K.C.M.G.., 
Hall, in the county of Leicester, J.P. and D.L., died on Dee. 
He was born Jan. 16, 1831, the eldest son of Mr. George 
Fortescue Turville of Bosworth Hall, by Henrietta, his wife. 
daughter of Baron Adolph Von der Lanckin, and represented 
the old Leicestershire family of Turville of Aston Flamville. 
He was formerly secretary to Sir John Young (Lord Lisgar) in 
the Ionian Isles, New South Wales, and Canada. He married, 
Aug. 3, Adelaide Annabella, widow of Lord Lisgar, and 
daughter of Mr. Edward Tuite Dalton, by Olivia, his wife, 
afterwards Marchioness of Headfort. 

THE DOWAGER LADY RATHDONNELL. 
The Right Hon. Anne, Dowager Lady Rathdonnell, died at 
Drumcar House,in the county of Louth, on Dec. 22, in her 
eighty-second year. She was eldest daughter of the Rev. 
John Henry George Lefroy, M.A., of Ewsholt House, Hants, 
and was married in 182% to Mr. John McClintock of Drumear, 
M.P., Lord Lieutenant of the county of Louth, who was 
created a Peer of Ireland as Baron Rathdonnell in 1868, and 
died in 1879 without issue. By a special limitation the title 
passed to his nephew, the present Lord. 
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of Wales's Privy Seal, and a member of the Council of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. His first return as M.P. for Wigton 
Surghs was in 1857, and that constituency he continued to 
represent until 1865, when he was appointed Comptroller- 
General of the Exchequer. From 1859 to 1865 he held office 
as a Lord of the Treasury. Sir William married, Jan. 7, 1842, 
Catherine Hay, eldest daughter of Mr. James Faterson of 
Carpow, Perthshire, by whom he leaves two sons—Sir Uthred 
James Hay-Dunbar, now ninth Baronet of Mochrum, and 
William Cospatrick Dunbar, C.B., Assistant Under-Secretary 
for Scotland, both of whom are married. 
SIR PAUL W. MOLESWORTH, BART. 
Sir Paul William Molesworth, M.A., tenth Baronet, sometime 
Rector of Tetcott, Devon, died at The Tower, 
Newquay, Cornwall, on Dec. 23, in his sixty- 
ninth year. He was educated at Eton, and 
graduated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 
1843. He succeeded to the title at the death of 
is brother, the Rev. Sir Hugh Henry Moles- 


OBITUARY. 
VISCOUNT FRANKFORT 
Frankfort de Mont- 
morency, died on Dee 
25. He was born Nov. 
24, the only son 
of the Right Hon. Lodge 
a promi- 


The Hon 


Right taymond, Viscount 


Evans-Morres 
nent politician in Ire- 
land from 1768,when he 
attained his majority, 
the pe riod of the 
Union, when he was 
yf d / created a Peer of Ire- 
Me. land and obtained 
Royal permission to 
Oley bey WW adopt the surname of 
De Montmorency. The 
was educated at Eton, and hi 
10th Hussars. He married, Y worth, in 1862. He married, Sept. 25, 1849, 
rgina Fredrica, daughter of Mr. Pete: Jane Frances. eldest daughter of Mr. Gordon 
Qt and by her (who died in 1885) William Francis Gre; of Trewarthenick, 
viving son, Major-General the Hon. Ray- Cornwall, and had issue Lewis William, who 
Montmorency. who now succeeds as third “is as eleventh Baronet, two other sons, 
rt. He is married to Rachel Mary Lumley and three daug The Molesworths are a 
daughter of Field-Marshal the Right Hon. family of great antiquity and distinction. ‘The 
7.©.B., and has issue. was the late Right Hon. Sir William Moles- 
WILLIAM DUNBAR retary for the Colonies. 
Baronet HON, ARTHUR MACMORROUGH KAVANAGH, 
» Right Hon. Arthur MacMorrough Kavanagh, P.C., of Borris, 
in the county of Carlow, J.P. and D.L., Lord Lieutenant of 
that county, died on Dec. 25. He was born March 25, 183], 
the son of the late Mr. Thomas Kavanagh of Borris, member 
for the city of Kilkenny in the last Irish Parliament, and after- 
wards for the county of Carlow in the Imperial Parliament, 
by his wife, Lady Harriet Le Poer Trench, daughter of Richard, 
Earl of Clanecarty. In at the death of his brother, he 
inherited the estates of his family, of so ancient a tenure that 
‘their title was immemorial.” The Kavanaghs are, in truth, 
of illustrious ancestry, being descended from Donell Caom- 
hanagh, son of Dermot MacMorrough. last King of Leinster. 
Mr. Kavanagh. whose death we sat in Parliament for 
the county of Wexford from 1866 to 1868, and for the county 
of Carlow from 1869 to 1880. He was sworn of the Privy 
Council, 1886, was a member of the Bessborough Royal Com- 
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hters. 


eighth Baronet 
worth, M.P. 
THE RIGHT 


BARI se 
of Mochrum, 
county of 
J.P. and D.L., died 
on Dec. 19, in his 
seventy-seventh 
year. He was eldest 
son of James Dunbar, 
late of the 21st Light 
Dragoons, and suc- 
ceeded to the title at 
the decease of his 
uncle, Sir William 
towe Dunbar, Bart., 
June 22, 1841. He 
was educated at 
Edinburgh University,and admitted an advocate at the Scottish 
Bar in 1835. From 1859 to 1865 he was keeper of the Prince 
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seventh 
Th 

We have also to record the deaths of— 

Charles Mackay, LL.D., well known asa poet and littérateur, 
on Dec. 24, aged seventy-six. 

General Thomas Maitland Wilson, 
Dec. 17, aged eighty-three. 

Sir Thomas Sidgreaves, late Chief Justice of 
on Dec. 22. He was knighted by Patent in 1874. 

Major Peter Egerton- Warburton, C.M.G., 
explorer of Central Australia, aged seventy-six. 

Mr. Francis Albert Marshall, the author of “ False Shame’ 
and other comedies, on Dec. 28, at his residence in Bloomsbury- 
sjuare, in his fiftieth year. He had been ill for a few weeks 
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|} ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL 
PAIN and spasmodic and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


action, 


| 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 


and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 
Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 14d. per Bottle. 


DELIcious New PERFUME, 
RAB APPLE 
1x BLOSSOMS. 


The fragrant, delicious, and uni- 
versally popular new perfume of 
The CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 
“A scent of surpassing delicacy, 
richness, and lasting quality.” 
Court Journal, 
MADE ONLY BY 


Tue CROWN PERFUMERY CO,, 
177, New Bond-street, W. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Hair from falling off. 
Hair to its ORIGINAL 


Prevents the 

Restores Grey or White 
COLOUR 

Being 
odour, 

Is NoT adye, and therefore 
or even white linen, 

Shonld be in every house where a HAIR 
is needed, 

OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


ay NOTICE. 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
DruaG Co,, 31, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists, 


does not stain the skin, 
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SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
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decided improvements (protected by 
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For Pots and Pans. For Mantels and Marble. For Fire-irans and Gas Globes. For a thousand things in the Household, the Factory, the Shop, and on Shiptoard. 
WiL.It DO A DAY’S WORK IN AN EXOUR. 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, and Chemists everywhere. If not obtainable near you, send <n, in stamps for full-size Bar, free by post, or Iss, for Three Bars, 
free by post (mentioning the “Illustrated London News”), to 


B. BROOKE & CoO., 36 to 40, York=-road, King’s=cross, London. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 

Christmas was kept at the Fivs‘e in an unprecedented fashion. 
Madame Carnot entertained 400 poor children, who were con- 
veyed toand from the palace in omnibuses. their schoolmasters 
and mistresses accompanying them. They were admitted by 
the garden-gate and ushered into the new Festival Hall, where 
1 Punch and Judy show was given, followed by other perform- 
ances. Next came refreshments, and then ten immense Christ- 
mas trees loaded with toys and sweetmeats. Madame Carnot 
friends distributed the gifts. which included an outer 
for each child and cakes and chocolate for the brothers 
and sisters at home. A savings-bank book with a deposit of 
10f. was presented to each child on leaving.—Eight thousand 
Alsace-Lorraine children had their usual Christmas tree at the 
Hippo irome Madame Flo juet preside d over the distribution 
gifts.—At the annnal sitting of the Academy of Sciences the 

f awards read included the Janssen astronomy prize to 
man Lockyer, and the Montyon mechanical prize to 


and som 


rarment 


f Dom Carlos as King of Portugal took 
Lisbon. The King 


clamation ¢ 


on Dec. 28 with much ceremony at 
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presented the keys of the city. Next day a military review 
was held, and in the evening a State banquet was given. 

The ex-Empress of Brazil died at Oporto on Dec. 28, some- 
what unexpectedly, although her Majesty was suffering from 
a complication of ailments. Dom Pedro was at the Museum 
of Fine Arts when summoned, but before he reached the hotel 
his consort had passed away. Among the messages of con- 
dolence is one from Queen Victoria. 

The German Court removed from Potsdam to Berlin 
Dec. 30, the Imperial family and household being conveyed by 
special train. On New Year's Day the customary Levée was 
held in the White Saloon. preceded by Divine service in the 
Chapel of the Schloss. ‘Ihe Emperor has issued a Cabinet 
Order decreeing that the First Dragoon Regiment of the 
Guards, now called the Queen of England's Regiment, shall 
henceforth bear the of Great Britain and 
Ireland’s Regiment,” with her Majesty's 
official title. 

The Emperor of Austria returned to Vienna on Dee. 27 
from Miramar, where he spent the Christmas holidays with 
his family. At the Hofburg on the 2th there was a confer- 


name, “Queen 


in conformity 
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are as free from ice as at midsummer. Terrific thunder- and 
hailstorms. with wind having a velocity of sixty-five miles 
per hour, causing much damage, are reported to have occurred 
at Auburn, Utiea, Rochester. and Baffalo, in New York State. 
Mr. Stanley and Colonel Euan Smith have left Zanzibar for 
Mombassa, whence. after a brief sojourn, they will proceed to 
Egypt. 


Onur Portrait of the late Bishop of Durham is from a photo- 
graph by Messrs. Elliott and Fry, 55, Baker-street. 

Mr. Arthur Duncombe, M.P., has been elected Chairman of 
the East Riding of Yorkshire Quarter Sessions, vice Mr. David 
Burton. resigned. 

As Mr. Webster, an auctioneer, was conducting a sale at a 
public-house at Blackheath, Staffordshire, he found concealed 
in the drawer of a washstand, which he was offering for sale, 
£248. ‘The effects belonged to a man named Bowater. 

In consideration of the meritorious services of the late 
Chief Constable Williamson, the First Lord of the Treasury 
has directed a grant of £300 to be made from the Royal Bounty 
Fund towards a subscription which is being raised on behalf 


ence between the Emperor, the Archduke William, Inspector- 
General of the Austrian Artillery, and the War Minister, Baron 
Bauer. 

The new Government of Newfoundland includes 
William V. Whiteway as Premier and Attorney-General, and 
Mr. Robert Bond as Colonial Secretary. 

Abnormally warm weather prevails throughout the 
northern United States. No frost is reported anywhere. An 
unparalleled circumstance at Christmas is that the great lakes 


from attacks of influenza, 
+ through the crowded attended by a brilliant 
rt, to the Houses of Parliament, where the President of 
muse of Peers administered the cath, in which the King 
re to maintain the Catholic religion and the rights of the 
‘ingdom of Portugal Heralds proclaimed to the crowd out- 
hat the oath had been taken. ‘The King and Queen next 

led to the Church of San Domingo, where a “ ‘Te Deum 
g, and thence to the City Hall, where the Mayor 


Queen, scarcely convalescent 
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To Canada, United States of America, and the whole of Europe, Three 
halfpence. To Australia, Brazil, Cape of Good Hope, China (via U.S.A.), 


Jamaica, Mauritius, and New Zealand, Tiwopenee, To China (via Brindisi), 
India, and Java, Threepence, 
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a IT CANNOT BE TOO WIDELY UNDERSTOOD THAT 


Oe RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, GOUT, 
L AND ALL KINDRED DISEASES 


Are essentially INTERNAL complaints arising from the presence in the blood of Uric Acid, which has been checked at its natural exit, the pores of the skin, 
because these have become closed through exposure to cold or damp: hence the greater prevalence of these diseases at seasons and in localities where dampness and cold 
predominate. Such, briefly stated, is the whole secret of the complaints enumerated, to which may be added RHEUMATIC GOUT, PACEACHE, CRAMP, TIC-DOLOREUX, 
BLOTCHES ON THE SKIN, SCURVY SORES, SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, and all DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. It follows, therefore, that a remedy for the complaints specified 
to be thoroughly efficacious MUST be an INTERNAL Remedy, acting dircctly on the CAUSE. Such a Remedy is KOPTICA, the famous Persian Herbal Specific, guaranteed 
FREE from Strychnine, Arsenic, Colchicum, Belladonna, Henbane, Aconite, and all other injurious drugs, and can, therefore, betaken by the most delicate with the greatest confidence that 


it is thoroughly harmless. MOPTICA, by its wonderful resolvent properties, disperses and eradicates the morbid conditions from which such diseases spring, scientifically combating the 
CAUSE, and must not be confounded with the numberless so-called EXTERNAL remedies upon which the uninstructed public waste their money, which only tinker with the EFFECT, withont doing 


KX OPTICA any material or permanent good. OPTICA 


IS MARVELLOUSLY EFFICACIOUS IN SPEEDILY ERADICATES RHEUMATIC 


ALL CASES OF RHEUMATISM. GOUT, 
READ. READ. READ. READ. READ. READ. 


the well-known dramatic publisher, writes -— ap . +17 "Ile a 
Mr SAMUEL FRENCH, ate Barend Landon, Wie Apri 15, 100 A BAD CASE OF RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
© Tothe Proprietors of KOPTICA. —Gentlemen,—About three years ago I “2, King-street, Camden Town ; May 9, 1889. 
wasxattacked with RHEUMATISMin my left knee so severely that it was with great * Por some years past I have been a sufferer from Rheumatic Gout. About 
diMcuity I could attend to my business; bes * three weeks ago I had a very severe attack. I tried all the usual remedies 
time, bout without affording me any relief. without any good result. My son, Mr. C. H. Fox, of 25, Russell-strect, ie 
spectaiist in Harley-street, and was under treatment for some time, I spared ni garden, gave meabottleot your ROPTICA, which | m: y 
expense to obtain relief, because, independent of the pain I suffered, I wa a charm. In forty-eight hours I'was free from all pain. 
terribly meonvenienced, and yet, after spending several pounds on doctors’ fees t 
and expenses, 1 found myself no better, but much reduced in strength by the 
treatment I had undergone. I therefore concluded that I was fated to he a long- 
ime sufferer, ond had so made up my mind, when an old friend who had tried 
TICA. 1nd knew its value, strongly advised me to try it. I was, as you 
vagine, rather sceptical that such a simple nostrum, costing a mere trifle, 


~ 
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family doctor attended me for some 
I then consulted an eminent 


you for this,and think lam only doing my duty by writing and letung you 
know.—Faithfully yours, “ 
CHARLOTTE FOX.” 
A gentleman sent a bottle of ROP TICA toa friend in California, and 


received the following characteristic acknowledgment, Which he forwards us 


may | 
fur publication. 


could do for me what clever doctors and expensive treatment had failed to do; 
wit my friend's faith was so strong that I was induced to purchase a bottle of 
x IPTICA, 208 commenced to take it in accordance with the directions. I did 
ch othe same spirit that adrowning man grasps at astraw, but feeling sure, 
harm should it fail to 


¥¥? ?. 
REGISTERED TRADE MAKK. 

KOPTICA If you are suffering from any of the above 

s milments, send at once to your nearest 
Chennst fora bottle. It willafford you SPEEDY RELIEF. If NEVER 
FAILS; and the trifling expenditure of 2g, Bid, will save you vast 
sums which would otherwise go to enrich the uoctors, If your Chemist 
has not got JR ZCA in stock, and he is an obliging man, he 
will get it for you; but if you have any difficulty, you had better send 
us the stamps for the amount, with 2d. extra for postave, and we will 
send you the sample bottle by return. OPTICA is also put up 
in larger parcels, for family use, 3g. e and &g,. 6d, per hottie, 
these containing respectively four times and six times the smaller 
quantity. Send at once to your Chemist fora sample, or make a note 

of the address of the Sole Proprietors, 


“KOPTICA CURE,” 392, Strand, London, W.C. 


“ Los Galos, Santa Clara Co., California; April 28, 1889, 


* Brother _S..—Yours with ROPPICA came to hand in due time, and 
KOPTICA was received itytnts doubt and scepticism; but, as the 
tism’ caught me in afew days, and it had come so far, I thought I would 
ive ita chance, and did so—double doses at a tin and for some cause in two 
days was on deck. A few days after it car , and I at once told 
KOPTICA Ww sail in,and experienced immedi f. To-day itis on the 
ther deft) sive, and in milder form,and if’ K’ knocks it over the ropes again, [ 
shali be ready to present the belt and shout ‘ Long Live ROPTICA,' 

“YOUR BROTHER SAWYER.” 


Subsequently the same correspondent writes -— 
* Los Angelos; May 6, 18890. 
“*Hurrah for ROPTICA [I am more limber than I have been for 
many a year. If | could reduce my waistband ten or twenty inches, 1 would 
be ready tu run in or after a foot race with anyone, 


“YOUR BROTHER SAWYER.” 


Pray 
from what my friend told me, that it could notdo me any 
relieve me, Judge then my surprise and gratitude when Tround that within thre« 
days | was entirely free from pain,and have not since hada return. was, of 
course, delighted, and lost no time in spreading the new jongst my own circle 
One lady euffered from Neuralgia ; I sent hera hottie of and when 
next i met ber her face was radiant with joy at the rele afforded her. 
Another frend, a gentieman, suffered from Rbeumatism, and I sent him a 
hottie, witha similar result, could enumerate quite a dozen similar instances 
within my own knowledge, beside« many cases that I have heard of from others. 
Witt regard tomyself, my knee has been entirely free since the time I refer to 
pow more than three years since; I feita shebt symptom in one of the toes of 
my rueht foot about three months ago, buta few doses of ROPTICA soon set 
that rizbit;and | am now as active and energetic as a man of my age could 
expect to be, The experience T have endeavoured to describe has quite con- 
vinced methat ROPTICA is 2 thoroughly genuine and reliable remedy, at 
all events for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and kindred complaints.” 


THESE ARE THE SORT OF LETTERS WE RECEIVE DAILY. 


‘“‘ONE OF THE BEST CURES OF THE DAY.’’ ‘* AFTER TEN YEARS’ PAIN AND 
1 E ” 


Mr. G. H. BRINKWORTH, of Windsorge, near | A bottleof HO TICA WoT forwarded, MISERY. 
Stroud, Gloucester, wrote, on Oct. 30, 1889 ;-— and, on Nov. &, Mr. BRINKWORTH writes :— “14, Cotgrroccne, & ratford ; 
™ Windsorge, near Stroud, Gloucestershire ; “Gentlemen,—Your reneds KOPTICA 
SOV. 6, 1680. has proved a blessing to me, anu ho doubt will 
to numerous others. I have given it a month's 
trial, after ten years of painand misery, brought 
about by kidney and liver troubles, the poison 
settling in my limbs. All other advertised 
remedies of no avail.—Yours respectfully, 
“McCAUSLAND.” 














‘* COMPLETELY CURED.”’ 
Rev. D. G. DAVIS writes :— 
“Shirenewton Rectory, Chepstow, Mon. ; 
“ Nov. 23, 1889. 

“Will you kindly send me three bottles of 
your KOPTICA CURE? One «mal! 
bottle completely cured a labouring man who 
was suffering from violent neuralgia of head 
and face.—Yours truly, 

“D. G. DAVIS (Rector).” 


IN SHORT, EVERY BOTTLE SOLD SECURES A TESTIMONIAL. THEY ARE TOO NUMEROUS TO PUBLISH HERE. 
WRITE FOR COPIES. SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


We have said enough to show that KOPTICA must not be confounded with the many hogus nostrums which are a cruel imposition upon the public, but that it is 
a genuine remedy which ought to be in every household for use when required; for it is without doubt the best and most reliable medicine of the age for the 
diseases named. KOPTICA can be obtained of all Chemists and Patent Me“icine Vendors throuchout the World. Ask your Chemist for KOPTICA, and 
if he has not got it in stock, and he is an obliging man, he will get it dor sou; if not, send stamps, and 2d. extra for postage, to the Sole Proprietors, 


“EZOPTICA CURE,” 392, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


MUDIE'’S 
SELECT 
cet Ale LIBRARY, 


Pesceis Sins” | FOR THE CIRCULATION & SALE OF ALL THE BEST & NEWEST BOOKS. 


exceeds 0 Tons. 
oh TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per Annum. 


London 
es LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of books at the houses of Subscribers) 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per Annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
CASES SHIPPED AT LOWEST RATES TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 
SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Secondhand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 
Meee OO. ae2, ENSS YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, aii sine esVerores shines 18 coor wih 
srest or Address. No charge forengraving steeidie. Weddin 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; and Tavitation Cards. ©'X card-plate and. 0 ew Visine 
BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; ano 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane), London, W.C, 


“I find you have got a remedy for neu- 
I have at present gota friend suffering T to inform you that IT 
received the OPTICA 4)! rieit, and I 
think it one of the best cures of the day. En- 
closed please find stamps for another bottle, 
which please send by return, and oblige yours 
truly, “GEO. HENRY BRINKWORTH.” 


ralgia, “Dear Sirs.—T hee 
from the most awful pain, so please send me a 


bottle of ROPTICA, for which I enclose 


stamps.” 






































MENIER. 


Awarded 


C( HOcOoLAT 


the 
HIGHEST HONOTRS 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS, 


ENIER | i Ib. 


MENTER in 
PACKETS, 


LAVENDER 


(MAU DE MILLETT BRAND, 
REGISTERED), 
The Favourite 
English Perfume. 
ALWAYS REFRESHING, 
SWEET, AND LASTING. 
Prices 1/-, 2/6, 5/-, and 
10,6 per Bottle. 

To be had of Perfumers, 
Chemists, &e, 


Wholesale of R. HOVENDEN 
and Sons, 31 and 32, Ber- 
ners-street, W., and 91-95, 

-road, E.C., London. 


cu OLAT 1b. and 


Fer 
BREAKFAST 


C HOCOLAT 


({HOCOLAT MENIER. 


Bold Every where. 





ORK S&S.) 
AND 


SMILES'S W 


D R. 
THE HUGUENOTS IN ENGLAND 
IRBLAND. New Edition, with additions, 7+, 6d 


JAMES NASMYTH: An Autobiography. 
16+, and 6+ 

LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 5 
Ta Gd, cach 

INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Peet &ra_ @<, cach, 

LIFE AND LABOUR. | INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 

SELF-HELP. IUTY 

CHARACTER. 


LIFE OF GEORGE 


Cit) 
| 
\ 


OMce, 





vols., : 
HAT IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 
Send name and county to CULLETON’'S Heraldic 
Painting in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d. PEDIGREES 
TRACED. The correct colours for liveries. Arms of husband 
and wife blended. Crests engraved on seals and dies. Book- 
plates engraved in medievaland modern styles. Signet rings, 
18-carat. from 428,—25, Cranhourn-street, London, W.C. 


6s. 





Dt A 

| THRIFT. 
STEPHENSON, 2)ls..! 
THOMAS EDWARD - Scotch Naturalist. 
ROBERT DICK. Geologist and Botanist. 


Joos NUMRAY 


fs, | 
50 bei 


25. Cranbourn- 


241, 


Alhemarie-street. 





REDEERN'S.SALE- ci cin 


Messrs. J. REDFI E RN and SONS beg to announce that their Annual Sale 
commenced on _(BREAKF AS 


MONDAY, DEC. 30, sanll, 5 Genronal enor tae of (te 


i careful application of the tine pre ypertic 


And continues for TWO WEEKS, when they will offer for sale all their original Models of pcarelu eos tee evevtie’ Uae eas 


’ | on pl table = j 
RUSSELL’S a delicat flavonres s bev rage which may save us many 
COLD & SILVER WATCHES, heavy doctor.” bills, It ls by the Juels tse of 
The.r own pure English m anufactt ire. With all Russell's | b J j J articles of dict that a constitution may be gradually 
L hy st Patented Improvements built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
2 i i disease. Hun treds of subtle maladies are floating around 
roy RAE’ im Drice from £3 to a5, AND MACINTOSHES ily we somce soeeorps ee ead ae 
repr resent the Ta seat stuck nad heat vale ois Rasioad there | Pri “pp niles ‘ ” . ' . ance: also a larg may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
being no intermediate profit between the manufacturer : At such Prices tegardless of Cost that will secure a speedy clearance ; also a larg well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourl 
the wearer. Sent free every whe re at Russeil’s ri . quantity of their frame.”—Civil Service Gazet 
on receipt Of drat or post r. Illustrated Pamphil = 


WATCi CELEBRATED CLOTHS | som a oe 


WATCH REPAIRS Prompt and Perfect. Sah cai: ‘hin tiie: Uk Cent wlaiil Oita. 
ates given and cost of carriage taken. In lengths suitable for making various garments. JAMES EPPS and CO., ; 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF | 
DIAMOND Cem, ENCACEMENT, ND Weooinc Rincs.| 96 & 27, CONDUIT ST., | someopare Snemse, Nonton: 


zneeee a7, NEW'BOND ST, | LONDON, MW. SPEARMAN'S 


Cathedral Works, 18, Church-street, Liverpool. 
AND FANCY COLOURED 


a Te cetesnaTeD | | THE COMING EPIDEMIC! THE COMING EPIDEMICI!| "" SERGES ‘nn 
LOUIS” VELVETEEN SALT REGAL a Preventive and Safeguard!! _Twearpassed for strength and Quality, in Weaving 


TO R ned ds. Tike. the ward. Ladies and Gentlemen should 
FeO nae Ean Be SO] || ssauesihat the Ephtemic of lntnensn which ths won playing och avo In Rivets hw sow pret tn ft! fF Pater Diret tothe onty Adres 


COVERINGS Fon sEMi8 COMPLETE || FO RT | FY. YOU RS ELVES PLYMOUTH. 


BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. Against the attacks of this and all diseases by using th? pleasant and refreshing peta od ory SILVER BRIAR PIPE 


a United Kind 
rfect imitations of 
ure; invisible addi- 
tions vo thin partings, 


Free 
3a, 6d, Ae W-ABIAHAMS ee whi 
t blending with nature 
so completely as to defy — = ag ry rg . ? _ P nnd FE - of oN oe er Soe, Centenees ~ et children if 
wee pe 2. . they w use S . Influenza, Fevers alaria, Cholera, and the like are harmless to those 
tho closest scrutiny. who use SALT REGAL. "ie Analysis and authentic Testimonials with ere 1 Bottle. . ” THE “TILIPUT ’’ 
Tlalf, Three-quarter, The Press and Public declare SALT REGAL to be a pleasant and refreshing SAFEGUARD AGAINST 
or Fuil Wigs on same DISEASE. There is no preparation like it in the world. 
Principle for Ladies | soLD EVERYWHERE, ls. 6d. & 2s. 9d. Protected’ by Her Maysty's Royal Letters Patent. 
or Gentlemen. i : x ae 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE - 
POST-FREE. FAULKNER’ CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. SPANISH CRYSTALS. 
Arti- 


¥. 4, 1890 THE ILLUSTR ATED LONDON NEWS 












































Drawing } size. 











DETECTION IMPOSSIBLE. 


Every design in 


ficial Hair for Fashion KNOWN all over the WORLD as the FINEST STONES ever Produced, 





\ ‘and Conventence, 
e Magnificent Stones are s 


= “4 — 
7 -" 4 These ‘ 
546, Oxford-st., Mc: 3 LO } : in GOLD HALL-MARKED, ¢ 
London, W. / Ls i ER . op made by most experienced 
i \ Ay. ne! " ” SHR > men; detection impossible ; 4 
\ OS GY a: — J Defy the BEST JUDGES 
» 


them frow DIAMONDS. The 
liancy and lustre 


=e ON avenge . 
STITT TTT W333 ey = ’ ap DY J- lous kerd equal fo BRILLTARTS. 
= om ; aK, 3 =o SS Price 16s. 6d., with soft Leather Case and Cord, 


POUDRE de BEAUTE 9 a WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS, The “LILIPUT ” is a very useful, Nght, but strong 
' " eaiiped - = ~~ che arouse bees real Crystals, aid vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass, Its partienlar and 
seas Pmmgnn biped will rt newly invented Perfect Achroma ( Combination Glas 





he most recommendable Toilet Powder for 

woienine and s ftening the skin, of exquisite 
Perfume and absolute adherence . 
Highs! recompense on the Paris Erhibition 1889) \ \ , tones set by diamond-setters, and are made in accordance with 1 ! 
Mauttiacturer : MIGNOT- BOUCHER, Perfumer * ' : 4 , DenUEITGIy Heiees nical Artillery Commission Office of 
ac 19, rue Vivienne. Paris. - RS a e 5 * nele-st¢ tarrines. frot and render the * LILIPU'T ‘ 
‘aha a'itained of th-("lasa Perfumers. (‘he «Dr s ote DAL. Ja} SE CAV , ; Searf Pins t Stu the large and cumbersome gla erally used in t 
To tain ill High-Class Perfumers, Chemists, Druggists ete d 9") e. Cw 8 ' P t ecklets » Bs. Lo £0, Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races 50,000 in us 
. over Europe, Thousands of best testimonials, 











Illustrated Catalogue sent free on demand, 


7 SELES * Ley naller , iOLD aces s Testy ) from a 
WORTH et CIE., GOONS aie seit weaves sco. 
5 OW/ AS ‘ een th “G A Wahisione. 5 60, HAYMARKE'’ 's S.W. 
7 ee > . i nae aeelienaa’ | _ Pants—4, AVENUE DE LA KI PUBLIQUE, 
" Ir marvello & ‘ - 
WV ON VIEW. Whichaston MP NUTRITION THE LIFE” 
t hse ees post- tres. 
stones ¢ anne t 


Gipsy, 16s. 6d. X am , he = These ston 

ANNU AL ! ‘ } . ee Se es ae oe 00 ; Mt the SOLE IMP One TER 
Saati 7 — 7 is san oe MANUF ACTURER 

F = Le ARTHUR 0, FAULKNER, 


167, REGENT - STREET, 
LONDON, Ww. 


Established 1860, 


Pretty Broocw, with Crystal 
ton-street, 


134, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | told, 21s. Centros, 153, 7 ° Two Doors from Burling 


RUSSIAN INFLUENZA. THE OLDEST AND - ne Gees 
ony cat Trot sod, Conte sot BEST. EI 





FOOD 


SODEN MINERAL FURNITURE ems. QUEEN” ,.....| MEDICINAL BTINIR? 
c. 22, 1883. 4 


Pra PARATION I8 A SUBSTANCE OF 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, purity and medicinal worth—potent for 

PASTILLES, Po | | S H. a ee imam ee NLD a eet nee nse 
Univensiiity adepewtahest the Sat Remety fer MANUFACTORY: VALLEY-ROAD, EFFIELD. extract, derived by a new process from very 
superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 





Affections of the it 1 be diff ! 
— . . ‘ r . it would be difficult to conceive of anything 
‘¢ THROAT, CHEST ANNUAL SALE—J. ALLISON and CO. | \PIDDLE-CLASS CHURCH OF ENGLAND. | FO0D tore wnotesome ana. delicious, It has justly 
p ' . . respectfully invite an inspection of a great variety of EDUCATION FOR BOYS acquired the reputation of being the salvator ; 
AND iti ih ‘Duehesse Ba dag fe pe Sly Ps gy A prices SURREY COUNTY 8 _JOL, CRANLEIGH an incom parabd! 
‘ ich chesse 1S all co a, 7! . Od. ; 08 4 - - : nceomparable 
’ Bengalines : at 3 . 1i4d. 7 Wi orth 4a 6d, Faille erase aise clusive cost, £12 128. a term FOR INVALIDS AND THE ACED y aliment for the 


Ane. LUNGS. M ARK. f t j 3 3.5 est Blac ; : a rm ih 1 38 al Ope nt y= = me hp 7 5 pb lg — FARTS AND. CHILDREN; ge Jena Miativn tn 


: ape ve . Printed and Ple nF uw ks ve > olen ) at . Particulars and terms of the 
Recommended by the Greatest Medical Authorities, rece DMs etials ‘y t coats ie : Diba. ns a Bang ai and eer Rev, Dr. MEgurua’, Head Mast continued fevers, the most 
especially by STR MORELL MACKENZIE, whose testi- nw Fat rey Gon Isat greatly reduc on pe ce R EG E NT HOt SE —_ NS . nourishing and strengthening food for 4 


tatoo in the Cure of all Chron -tondaesansnntemnnal et: sinctenmanial Price In poae.er NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS) 224, a, reviab 


They are irresistible in the Cure of all Chronic Catarrhal orm ’ per 
, affec pf IP PEREY TCKASE YOU" ts Nervous Origin. By W ALTER 
ameetionn, a8 Wists JEFFEREY DECEASED. 1 o2 # RE tf M. M4 ca, At anetan® Tonic Treatment in all diseases of the stomach and intestines 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, IRRITATION, | aiunted af wm with ane Cotte “gia B itttern a fferey Er pil lepsy."—BEAUMONT and Co., 31, Charing Cross-roa it, Ww : John Carle & Sons, New York. 


DIPHTHERIA, AD CATARRH OF THE STCMACH, Registry at W ateold on and July last. ithe personalty was > ee 
They are Nature’s own Medicine, and contain netiher |- Annvities to old servants he bequeaths the whole of his {ANCER AND SIMPLE TUMOURS | r § I MPLE FACT 
q * anod 's may -refore be safely civen ove Estate in Trust for his Gre ut Ni the children of William v + 4 é = y neo . 
Cup a eee = eee aren B | Graham Lose Civil Engineer Boveriey upon the death of the / DISPERSED BY ELECTRICITY. By G.EDGELOW, M.D <> 8 CO that LOLENGER, A 
to children of tender age. parents, i H. RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C, rst) 


Nobody, vld ov young, should ever be without them, | - . i scieiiaieaatcnaniedaieiaiasinnagiipmatiaiiilagmaicajemtingts 


oi a. Sch, Bevaace Tnet GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
che to Benen, 38, 00h, Sey at Chentels, ons PRIVATE LETTER. . INTERNATIONAL all other Foods are 


THE SODEN MINERAL PRODUCE COMPANY, | = Spe) HEALTH ExniBition: CAB ci. tu io 


LIMITED, an r Sf - 
“ The Infant was ' " } valuable London 


52, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
very delicate; our Vedical Record 


NOW READY. 16th Edition. 117th Thousand. médical adviser o: ~ . } " mck 
Post-Free of Author, 5s. Abr_iged Edition, 1s. } i al | {hencueromet 
ered your ‘ood, ~ _ | \ 
THE CURE oF CONSUMPTION “ Yur: = . BENGER’S 


BY AN ENTIRELY NEW REMEDY. The result in a short 7 a . oan 
ontaining also Chapters on the Cure © ’ 7 | FUME. 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, AND CATARRI. time was wondcr- Wa\\ INFANTS. CHILDREN, tl a FOOD | j PROMOUNCED ZY-LO-PIA 
SND INVALIDS f+ Sol fn Tins, Ree an ttm 


lis treatmer* an extraordinary number of cases, pro. 1 ne little f 
“i meurable ., the most emiment physicians, have been fu he little fi 


ed to health, proving that the dis. .se, however far : — . - - " - 
: . -4, Gd., ANI { Prices 2/6, 4/6, 86 & Ul oer Borte 


esto advanced, is amenable to this method of cure. grew slrona and , 
= t+ an: i... _— fat, and is now in ‘ y 5s., by Ohemists, &e., ao #570, New w Bond St. London ; 
Lynton House, Highbury ¥ Qu adrant, London, N. ; Late Consul a thvtetes einai Ke ) ceili The 'n = = Et 
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ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION 


RHEUMATISM. LUMBAGO. 
SPRAINS. 








re 
So Sone Tamanho STIFFNESS 


Prepared only wd ELLIMAN en 1 
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Laville’s 


Liquor 


(Pertectly harmless) 


The 
0 l : unfailing 
specific 
FOR CURE OF 


& RHEUMATISM 


A sing rle bottle sufficient for two to 
hree months’ treatment, 


Price 9, everywhere. 


is Well as the Par 
the Ag Dts, 


ROBERTS & CO., 76, New Bond-street, London. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


Oriental 


Cagtion.—3 


O« free by post phlet) 
‘ of 


te Ws- 


SIxTy 
YEARS 
In USE. 


-TORPID LIVER 


- Positively cured by 
these Little Pills. 

They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty _—— A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Bide, ete. 
They regulate the 
— J Bowels and prevent 
Oonsupauion auu Piles. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not gripe or purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In 
phials at 1s. 1gd. Sold by all Chemists, or sent 
by post. 

Illustrated pamphlet free. British 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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USE 


FRY’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


*It is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 


are wenk. Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D, 


pits. —EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNE an. 

If you want to be permanently and speedily cured 
this distressing complunt, discard prejudice, and write t rae 
Secrerary, Burwood Ho use, Burwood-place, Hyde Park 
London. He will send you, “ Gratis,” alt instructions for 
cure. and advice on diet. 





TH ANTI-PICKPOCKET” PURSE | 


FOR NOTES AND GOLD. 


Absolutely safe. Easily accessible to the 
wearer without removal. 


Buttons on the two Brace Buttons. 


Worn inside the waisthand of Trousers. A pickpocket 


crnnot tell whether you wear it or not; and even if he knew 


you would feel the slightest attempt to touch it. 
Cassell's Magazine, Sept. 1889.) 


In Solid Leather, post-free, 1s. 1d., from 


HERBERT ANDERSON, 


(see | 


16, HAMMERSMITH TERRACE, LONDON, W. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED, Pate nt applied tll 


! 


LONDON NEWS 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


3 DE JONEH', 


KNI <"cocuameaae’ Ft 
ar THE LEGION oF —" 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


hi e Years’ Cniveraal Medical E 
PUREST, THE MOs'l p AL \l \B LE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
ZDGAR oe Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 
ch } 0 Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital, 
“Dr De JONGH’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains 
the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, and 
is easily digested.” 


THOMAS NEDL=Y, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ive land, 


“yr fion, Ventnor ; 
ects ‘ “The most uniformly pure, the m 
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rut 
Dr. 


Dr. 

. SINCLAIR COGHILL, *husician to the 
the Hospital for Cor ost palatable, and 

. stomach is Dr. Dt 

iave habitually prescribed 
Consumption, with very beneficial 


forms of Str 


sof Pulmonary 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. Quarts, ; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees ANSAR, HARFORD. & oo. 210, High Holborn, London, w.c. 


CAUTIO mmend or substitute inferion line 


It is already Cooked Requires neither boiling nor straining— 
Is made in a minute. 


Allen &8 Hanburys 
Infants Food 


A Nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, 
supplying all that is required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. 
MEDICAL TESTIMONY AND FULL DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY EACH TIN, 

Price 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


An economical & lasting substitute for Ornamental Tiled Devemente. Unsurpassed 
for Durability. Beautiful Patterns, which do not wear through like ordinary Floor 
Cloth or Linoleum, nor will the Sections “ kick up” as with Tiled or Parquet Floors. 
It is easily laid. The patterns are adaptable for all purposes—Halls, Corridors, 
Offices, Institutions, Galleries, Hotels, &c.,wherever there is great traffic. 
cs SOLD BY ALL THE BEST FURNISHING HOUSES. 
London Warehouse, 4, RIDGMOUNT-ST., W.C.—Works, Scarborough. 


PARTICULARS AND ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE, 


CLARKLE’S 


“ PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP 


FOOD WARMERS. 


WITH NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. 
By their peculiar construction—the glass chimney conducting and con- 
centrating heat to the bottom of the water vessel—they give a larger 
amount of light and heat than can be obtained in any other lamp of the 
same class. Without smoke or smell. 
CLARKE’S-NEW. REGISTEKED- PANNIKIN. 

By this,invention any liquid food can be poured out or. drunk without 
scum or grease passing .throughsthe spout, ard prevents spilling when 
poured into a feeding-bottle, so unavoidable 
The Pannikins will fit all the old * Pyramid” 
purchased separately. 

CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS and 
PYRAMID” ‘NIGHT LIGHTS 
Are the best in the world, and the only suitable ones for burning 
above, and for lighting passages, lobbies, &c. _ Sold everywhere. 
*rice of Lamps, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. 

If any difficulty in obtaining them, wales to CLARKE’S 
AND “Fatry” Ligur Company, Limited, Cricklewood, London, 
for neurest Agent's address, 


with all other 


“ FAIRY 





PURE BEEF AND NOTHING BUT BEEF. 
BEEF TEA A delicious Cup can be made with the addition 


S O U P S Made in the shortest possible time without the 
GRAVIES Enriched. 
MADE DISHES 


“A FEW PRACTICAL COOKERY 


FOR 


Greatly Improved. 
No Stockpot Wanted. 


Ask for the Book RECIPES.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE N BOTTLES. 


Pannikins. 
Nursery Lamps, and can be 
in the 


“PYRAMID” 
N.W., 
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(SWANBILE CORSETS 


(REGISTERED). 


THIRD TYPE oF FIGURE. 
WHITE .. 218. 0d. 
BLACK .. 25s. 6d. 


A specially constructed 
Belt Corset for Ladies in- 
clined to embonpoint. 


Corset and Belt - Key, 
a nae by Twelve 

Types of Figure, sent 
post-free, 

Send Size of Waist, with 
P.O.0., on Sloane-street. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 


Ladies’. Warehouse, 
) 174, SLOANE STREET, 
BELGRAVIA 


(late of Piceadilly). 


“THE DUCHESS” 


(THOMAS’S PATENT) 


Is constructed on a graceful 
model for the present style of 
dress, the shape being perma- 
nently retained by a series of 
narrow whalebones placed 
diagonally the front, 
gradually curving in, and con- 
tracting the Corset at the 
bottom of the busk, whereby 
the size of the figure is reduced, 
the outline improved, a per- 
manent support afforded, and 
a fashionable and elegant ap 
pearance secured, 
OF ALL DRApP 
Sole Proprietors (W hok sale), 


YOUNG, CARTER, & OVERALL, 


117 & 118, WOOD STREET. 


CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
rapidly eure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary 
&e, “Sunday Times” says: “Mr. Russell’s aim is io 
eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is 
the true seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
p escribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
Book, 128 pages (8 stamps). 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
. Store-street. Bedford- “square, London, Ww. Cc, 


WEAK & LANGUID 


Feelings positively yield like magic to the invigorating 
properties of mild continuous Electric currents, generated 
imperceptibly by simply wearing one of 


HARNESS’ 


ELECTROPATHIC BELTS. 


They are guaranteed genuine, and sceptics may see 
them ids entifically tested, and personally exa 
th _usands of timovials and press reports 
Blee tropathie and Zander Institute, 
ofthe Medieal Battery Co., ttd., 


52, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 
ymmunications are re- 
onfidential, and 


across 


ERS, 


one 


system.” 











CONSULTATION FREE AR r 
gar - la neni ¥ ven ate anc 

| be sed _ to the Company's 

Pre side nt, Mr. «: B. Harness. 





POWELL’S 
BALSAM 
ANISEED. 


The Surest Cough Medicine, 
TRY IT! 


20,000 CHEMISTS SELL IT. 


THERE IS NO QUACKERY ABOUT THIS. 
EAU d’AMBERT is prepared according to the 
French Pharmacopeia under scientific supervision, and has 
just gained a 
PRIZE MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889, 

ranted hy a Jury of Experts, as a VALUABLE and Effective 
temedy for INDIGESTION, SPASMS, BILIOUS HEADACHES, 
and ALL STOMACH DISORDERS. It is guaranteed to give 
IMMEDIATE RELIEF. Numerous Testimonials on application. 

Price 1/14 or 2/9 per Bottle, of all Chemists, or 

EAU @ AMBERT CO., 32, Fenchurch-street, London, E.C. 
GREAT PRESERVATIVE AGAINST LOW FEVERS. 
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